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The  Family  Stearns 


By  Terry  Stahurski 

Q.  David  Bowers  published  an  interesting  article  in  this  journal 
[Winter  1998)  centering  around  a recently  discovered  broadside  from  F.M. 
Steams.  In  this  article,  questions  were  raised  on  the  relationship  of  several 
people  with  the  Steams  name,  especially  D.E.  Steams  (OH74A-1  to  15) 
and  Chas.W.  Steams  (0H1750-1a  to  4k). 


s \ 

\ With  pleasure  we  refer  to  a few  who  are  $ 
using-  and  selling  our  Stones.  > 

i 

p CtlARl.RS  V.  StRARHS, 

Office  and  Yard  foot  of  Vineyard  Street  Hi!!, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Tvi.er,  I) avid* o v .1“  C o » Ha rdwtire-~ Oinei  n ant i,  O 

it  Pattkkkon. — Sieve  Dealers,  Cincinnati, i 

Ohio. 

Jonr*.  WiLUi*oro*»  & Co. — Hardware— Y ittehurgh. 
Pa. 

JoRitPU  Woodwri.l  it  Co — Hard  ware — Pitithtirtrii 
Pa. 

Thokip  Hai.p — Stone  Denier — Chicago.  Til 
O.  W.  Boorman — Hardware — New  York. 

Thomas  Xenon*  &.  sUim — Hardware — N»w\  orfc. 

E.  (JonrnRv  A Sov*  — Shoe  Finding* — New  Ti  ork 
. F.  G»«ihi — Siane  Deaier — New  York, 

Pratt  <k  Co. — Hardware — Buffalo,  N.  V.  i 

Morton.  Foot  .t  Co — Forwarding  anti 
— Buffalo.  N Y 


manltactcuekv 


Gkorck  Parr  — Shoe  Finding*  and  Shelf  Hardware — 
Buffalo,  N . Y ■ 

11*1,1,  A Brows — Hoe*  and  Fork* — Colntnhuo,  Olun 
W»ut*;r  A Wood — Mowing  Machine* — Hoosic  Falla, 
New  York 

Trf.owrll  <fe  Co  — Shovei* — Antrim.  N II 
SrHAorr.  Worthisctos  A Cooi.rv-  Sled  Fake*  and) 
,SVy//)TA- -.lack roil,  M ich 
Emkkkon  i Sh.tv.r,* — Picks— Philadelphia  I' a 
Cfi  * a i,r  a H K a i.i.oo  o — Wrcneht*  and  Cur  nr  Como 
Troy.  N Y. 


1.  Advertising  circular  from  the  F.M.  Steams  and  Co.  Includes  some 
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l Grindstones,  Mounted, 


Kitchen  Grindstones.  Mounted, 
Curriers’  Blocks, 
Shoemakers’  Sand  Stones 
And  Flagging. 

We  tdso  iiiiii  * to  order  all  varieties  of 
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IBGUfiiNC  STAKE 

<|  Anti  vili  ilinvf!  (;»  cars  »i  V.  C\  <{•  (’  K..  and 

C 4 T.  R.  R.  ai 


< 


BEREA  KT-A-XXOINT. 
^ Bkbba,  CrvjiHooA  Ohi<>,  March,  I $f>2. 


I 


Quarry  and  Works  five  minutes  walk  from  the  lie  pot  of  / 
Jhe  C.  C.  & C.  and  C.  A.  T H.  Ko«d##.  ^ 


similarities  to  the  broadside  discussed  by  Bowers  (CWTS  Journal, 
Winter,  1998)  as  well  as  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  John  M. 
Steams.  The  CC  & C railroad  (Cleveland,  Columbus  & Cincinnati) 
was  chartered  in  1836,  first  train  from  Cleveland  to  Columbus  ran  in 
1852,  in  1871  it  became  the  CCC  & I (Indianapolis)  RR  and  in  1889 
became  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  RR.  The 
C & T RR  (Cleveland  & Toledo)  started  in  1853  and  in  1869  it  merged 
with  two  other  railroads  to  become  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  (LS  & MS). 


Some  of  these  relationships  are  given  in  Thomas  Gardner's  fine 
account  in  this  journal  (Fall  1989).  This  article  detailed  the  role  Berea, 
Ohio  played  in  the  grindstone  and  building  stone  industry,  especially  after 
the  1870s.  However,  some  confusion  slill  exists  on  several  of  the  Steams 
family  members.  Hopefully,  this  article  will  answer  some  of  the  questions 
raised  in  these  two  articles. 

As  described  in  the  Gardner  article,  Daniel  Steams  (Sept.  29, 
1795-Jan.  2,  1873)  was  an  early  settler  in  Berea.  Steams  and  his  wife 
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Prick  List. 


Grindstones,  p«r  Toe, , . . 


# 12.no 


35  Jnds  Grindstones,  mounted,  per  dor.,  72  GO 
32  “ *■  •>  m f Cs 

28  ” « “ S3  <>0 

24  “ **  >*  CO  00 

Ci  to  U)  Trieb  Kit.ohet!  Grindstones,  not 

mounted  per  cozen, 3,00 

O timer's  Btaikt.  per  dozen 3.00 

Shoemakers' Sandstones,  per  hex,  75  It*  S 00 


6 Feet  Square  Well  Stones,  per  dozen, 

5 .. 

4 “ “ !i 

<5  Feet  Round  Well  Stones,  per  dozen 
0 “ ** 

4 •• 


SC  ftp 

24.00 

18.00 

4a  < r> 
31;  .as 
24.00 


t 
/ 
) 

It  Inch  Flashing,  per  fool "4 

n “ ••  “ <*  > 

4 “ “ “ 00  > 

\ 

“ dressed,  per  foot,  o,  0 <t  7c.  ^ 

Black  Stone,  per  perch, .82  00  t 

Step  Stone,  per  foot,  08  ) 

Wall  Stone,  per  perch 75  / 

Garden  Circles,  enoh 25c,  50c  and  1.00  ■' 

’Window  Caps  and  Sills,  per  foot. 2.5 

Ash  Hanses,  per  dozen  72  00  \ 

Cisterns,  each, 10  00  k 

!> 

TERMS < 


We  maunfacture  anr 
winch  ura  of  ix 


[Patent  spplicd  for.] 

GRINDSTONES  MOUNTED. 

FOUR  SIZES.  ( 

o w rs  Frames  and  Casting*,' 

: A NT D IMPROVE » V A7TE K M . S 

has  a TRF.nOLE  ATTACHMENTS 
for  grinding  by  foot:  and  is  all  arranged  in  the S 
most  suVistnntia!  manner  and  wets  ca'ctPated  to  snitS 
the  trade.  The  EYE  OF  THE  STONE  is  fitted  £ 
wHh  Simon's  ^ 

PATENT  STITCCD,  ^ 

which  makes  the  Stones  run  true,  and  easily  ad- S 
■justed.  ’ $ 


SW  STY  If* 
Each  Stone 


Mary  McIntyre  French,  a widow  with  three  children  (Philo,  Aaron  and 
Henry  French),  first  settled  in  Brunswick,  Ohio,  then  moved  to  Berea.  In 
1848  Daniel  Steams  purchased  one-eighth  of  an  acre  on  Rocky  River  from 
Ashbul  Buttolph  and  laler  acquired  2 7/16  acres  from  a Mr.  Caleb.  Stearns 
built  a home  on  this  site  and  started  a quarry,  which  later  was  known  as 
the  Steams  Quarry.  In  1851,  he  succeeded  the  quarry  operations  of  Dr. 
John  Clark,  one  of  Berea's  oldest  quarry  men.  According  to  the  book  Gene- 
alogy and  Memoirs  of  Charles  and  Nathaniel  Steams  and  their  Descend- 
ants. Daniel  and  Mary  Steams  had  seven  children: 

1 . Lucy  Merrill,  bom  August  21 . 1 827,  twin  of 

2.  John  McIntyre,  bom  August  21,  1827 

3.  William  Leonard,  bom  April  30,  1830 

4.  Frank  McIntyre,  bom  July  27.  1832 

5.  David  Edwin,  bom  September  1,  1834 

6.  Daniel  Merrill,  bom  November  14,  1836 

7.  Charles  Wesley,  bom  July  20,  1839 

As  evident  above,  the  issuers  of  the  storecards,  as  well  as  the 
person  named  on  the  broadside  were  all  brothers. 
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2.  An  early  photograph  of  The  F.M.  Steams  quarry  in  Berea,  Ohio. 
The  use  of  the  swinging  bridge  is  depicted  in  the  circular  in  Figure  1. 
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The  history  of  the  Daniel  and  Mary  Steams'  children's  involvement 
in  the  quarry  business  is  long  and  follows  many  routes.  It  began  on  August 
4,  1851  when  Daniel  Stearns  formed  John  M.  Steams  Co.,  named  after  his 
eldest  son.  Included  in  this  venture  were  sons  Frank,  Daniel  and  Charles. 
Son  David  later  started  his  own  quarry  while  son  William  was  given  $450 
as  his  share  of  the  venture  and  forfeited  all  future  claims.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  David  obtained  the  Clark  quarry  from  his  father  or  if  the  Clark 
quarry  was  the  start  of  Jolm  M.  Steams  Co.  Per  the  Gardner  article,  also 
included  in  the  JohnM.  Steams  Co.  was  Lucy  Steams'  husband  Franklin 
(also  referred  to  as  Francis)  R.  Van  Tyne(Feb.9,  1829-August  24,  1902). 

The  earliest  Cleveland  city  directory  (1861)  I located  lists  the  John 
M.  Steams  Co.  as  grindstone  and  hardware  suppliers  located  at  11  Vine- 
yard, Cleveland.  In  the  same  directory,  C.W.  Steams  is  listed  as  working 
for  this  company.  Unfortunately,  John  M.  Steams  died  on  Feb.  14,  1861, 
which  explains  his  absence  on  any  of  the  storecards.  In  the  1861-62  direc- 
tory, Charles  Stearns  is  listed  as  a dealer  in  grindstones  and  flagging 
located  at  the  foot  of  Vineyard  St.  Hill.  Based  on  the  similarity  in 
addresses,  it  appears  that  Charles  (together  with  brothers  Frank  and 
Daniel)  took  over  his  deceased  brother's  operation.  In  the  1863-64  Boyd's 
directory,  Charles  is  listed  at  the  Vineyard  Street  address  while  F.M. 
Steams  is  listed  at  a Berea  location.  The  Berea  and  Cleveland  locations 
help  to  account  for  the  Steams  name  appearing  on  storecards  from  two 
different,  nearby  cities.  Berea  was  the  site  of  the  actual  quarries  while 
Cleveland  served  as  the  site  for  warehousing,  selling  and  shipping  stone- 
work and  hardware. 

The  1864-68  directories  list  Charles  at  the  Vineyard  address.  The 
1866-67  Cleveland  Leader  directory  lists  D.M.  Stearns  as  a salesman  for 
Charles  Stearns  and  Co.  The  1869-71  address  for  Charles  Steams  is 
given  as  S.  Water  (now  West  9th  Street)  in  Cleveland.  The  later  years  of 
the  Steams’  operations  are  covered  in  the  Gardner  article.  Suffice  to  say 
that  the  Steams  held  many  positions  within  their  respective  companies  as 
well  as  within  other  companies. 

An  examination  of  the  lives  of  the  Steams  family  yielded  some 
interesting  points.  Lucy  Merrill,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  played  a promi- 
nent role  in  Berea  social  and  philanthropic  circles  for  over  half  a century. 
She  was  a charter  member  of  both  the  Ladies  of  the  GAR  and  the  Ladies 
Aid  Society  of  the  Congregational  Church.  As  mentioned  earlier,  her  con- 
nection to  the  Stearns  quarrying  operations  is  through  her  husband  F.R. 
Van  Tyne  whom  she  married  on  Aug.  12,  1852  in  Steuben  County,  NY. 
Lucy  and  F.R.  had  two  children,  John  S.  and  Frank  A.  Van  Tyne.  Lucy 
Merrill  Steams  died  on  Feb.  6,  1898. 

William  L.  Stearns,  who  did  not  participate  in  the  original  Steams 
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3.  A Sanborn  fire  insurance  map  of  the  C.W.  Stearns  stone  yard  in 
Cleveland's  "Flats"  region  in  1886.  This  stone  yard  was  approxi- 
mately 200  feet  from  the  Cuyahoga  River  making  it  easy  to  ship  to 
the  various  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  railroad  siding  through  the 
stone  yard  was  owned  by  the  CCC  & I RR.  Competition  must  have 
been  keen,  as  evidenced  by  the  close  proximity  of  the  Worthington 
Grindstone  Company.  At  this  time.  Stearns  had  another  stone  yard, 
of  similar  size,  on  the  West  Side  of  Cleveland  (near  Train  St.  and  dark 
Ave.). 
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quarrying  venture,  enlisted  in  Sept.,  1862,  as  a second  lieutenant  in  the 
Fifth  Ohio  Company  of  Independent  Sharpshooters.  Later  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  60th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  to  Captain 
after  recruiting  250  men  and  then  to  Major,  the  last  promotion  occurring  on 
Aug.  10,  1864.  He  was  first  engaged  in  war  at  Chickamauga  Georgia  with 
a second  engagement  at  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  under  Gen.  Burn- 
side's command  where  he  was  slightly  wounded.  He  was  discharged  on 
April  18,  1865.  He  later  entered  the  hardware  business  in  Berea  and  was 
an  officer  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Berea  and  served  in  the  Berea  Agri- 
cultural Society.  In  his  later  years,  he  went  into  the  mineral  water  business 
in  Midland  Michigan.  He  was  married  on  June  4,  1854  to  Sarah  Jane  Cas- 
ell  who  died  on  Jan.  18,  1856.  His  only  child  from  this  marriage,  William 
Albert  Stearns,  died  in  infancy.  He  married  Martha  J.  Lawrence  on  April 
29,  1858;  she  died  on  Sept.  5,  1891.  William  Leonard  Stearns  died  in 
Florida  on  April  21 , 1923  at  the  age  of  92. 


7.  A typical  grindstone  factory.  Note  the  piles  of  finished  grindstones 
at  the  right. 
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5.  Photograph  of  F.M.  Stearns.  Date  unknown  but  prior  to  1901. 

Frank  Stearns,  like  his  brother  William,  led  an  interesting  life.  After 
becoming  a millionaire  from  his  quarrying  enterprises,  he  purchased  600 
acres  of  property  in  Polk  County  North  Carolina  for  $300  in  April,  1888. 
Later  he  purchased  an  additional  545  acres,  in  two  transactions,  which 
comprises  much  of  today's  downtown  Columbus,  NC.  He  was  convinced  of 
the  area's  therapeutic  potential  and  in  all,  3,000  acres  of  land  passed 
through  his  hands  from  1888-1911. 

The  focus  of  this  development  was  White  Oak  Mountain,  which 
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with  a school,  library,  church,  inns,  streets  and  homes,  became  "Spring 
Mountain  Park".  As  this  development  grew,  so  did  the  population  of 
Columbus.  In  most  of  his  property  transactions,  the  deeds  contained 
restrictions  prohibiting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  alcoholic  beverages  as 
well  as  strict  setbacks  of  homes  to  provide  wide  avenues  of  travel  and 
areas  for  shade  trees  and  sidewalks.  At  least  one  school  was  built  on  land 
donated  by  Steams. 

F.M  did  not  limit  his  civic  benevolence  to  North  Carolina.  He 
served  as  mayor  of  Berea  from  1890-91  and  as  president  of  the  Berea 
Agricultural  Society  in  1872.  The  record  is  not  clear  how  he  divided  his 
time  between  Ohio  and  North  Carolina.  Ostensibly,  he  probably  spent  time 
in  both  locations  managing  his  businesses  and  properties  in  both  Berea 
(later  moving  to  Cleveland  in  1893)  and  Columbus,  NC.  He  was  married  to 
Sophia  Crocker  on  Dec.  1,  1857  (she  died  on  April  7,  1876).  This  marriage 
yielded  five  children:  Mary  J.,  Clara  M.,  Nellie  Jane,  Frank  Denison  and 
Alice  May  (the  latter  two  children  died  in  infancy).  On  Dec.  19,  1876,  Frank 
married  Celia  Ballou  in  Berea.  This  marriage  resulted  in  two  children: 
Frank  Ballou  and  Gertrude  Abbey  (who  also  died  in  infancy).  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Frank  Ballou  Steams  established  F.B.  Stearns  Co.  in 
1899,  which  produced  automobiles  prized  for  their  craftsmanship  and 
endurance.  These  automobiles  won  several  races  and  endurance  runs. 
Frank  McIntyre  Stearns  died  on  Jan.  30,  1911,  in  Cleveland  at  the  age  of 
79. 


David  Steams,  whose  initials  appear  on  the  Berea  storecards, 
started  in  the  family's  quarry  business.  He  was  noted  to  having  invented 
gang  saws  used  to  cut  the  large  slabs  of  sandstone  into  more  manageable 
sizes.  Like  his  brother  Frank,  David  left  the  quarry  business  and  moved  to 
Polk  County  North  Carolina  around  1888.  Shortly  after  1894,  David,  along 
with  his  half  brother  Aaron  French,  built  the  Skyuka  Mountain  Park  Hotel 
(the  building  was  tom  down  in  thel  930s  to  make  way  for  Camp  Skyuka). 
David  did  not  completely  abandon  his  mining  interests  and  operated  gold 
and  asbestos  mines  in  Polk  County.  He  was  also  a prominent  Odd  Fellow 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  oldest  Odd  Fellow  in  North  Carolina. 
He  was  married  on  Nov.  26,  1860,  to  Catherine  Dempsey  of  Berea.  They 
had  five  Children:  Daniel  Carter,  Denison  Philo,  Lucy  McIntyre,  Mary  Byrd 
and  William  Henry.  David  Edwin  Steams  died  in  Tryon,  NC,  on  Nov.  3, 
1913,  11  days  shy  of  his  80th  birthday  and  is  buried  in  Tryon. 

Daniel  Stearns,  like  his  brother  William,  was  also  a veteran.  He 
first  served  in  Co.  B,  Eight  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  receiving  a rank  of 
Lieutenant.  He  resigned  and  joined  the  107th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  from 
Wellsville,  OH,  on  Aug.  9th,  1862.  He  was  instrumental  in  recruiting  Co.  F 
and  was  promoted  for  his  efforts  to  second  Lieutenant  on  Nov.  27,  1862. 
On  May  9,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  first  Lieutenant  and  then  to  Captain 
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4.  Recent  photographs  of  the  Charles.W.  Stearns  Stone  Yard  office 
building  depicted  on  the  map  in  Fig.  3.  Note  the  inscription  on  the 
front  of  the  building. 
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on  Jan.  6,  1865.  Once  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  was  reorganized  into  the  22nd 
Army  Corps,  Capt.  Stearns  was  detached  from  his  regiment  and  employed 
as  an  aide-de-camp  at  First  Brigade,  Third  Division,  where  he  served  until 
the  war's  end.  He  was  mustered  out  on  June  17,  1865.  He  married  Julia 
Ann  Ackley  on  Aug.  19,1869.  This  marriage  resulted  in  three  children: 
George  Ackley,  Miriam  Keokee  and  Karl  Ritter.  Daniel  spent  time  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Ohio  and  was  employed  as  a machinist.  It  is  written  that  he 
"received  a sun-stroke  on  the  battle-field,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  and  his  death  was  the  result  of  hardships,  exposure  and  sun- 
stroke during  service".  Daniel  Merrill  died  in  Brooklyn  Village  (an  area  of 
Cleveland)  on  Dec.  29,  1890,  at  the  age  of  55. 

Charles  Wesley  Stearns,  whose  name  appears  on  the  Cleveland 
storecards,  was  prominent  in  the  quarry  business  from  the  1860s-1870s. 
As  aptly  noted  in  the  Gardner  article,  he  was  a leading  figure  during  the 
period  of  consolidation  of  the  small  quarries.  He  served  in  various  man- 
agement positions  in  the  Berea  Stone  Co.  and  Empire  Stone  Co.  He  also 
served  in  various  capacities  as  an  officer  in  St.  Thomas  (Episcopal) 
Church.  On  Dec.  26,  1862,  he  married  Lucy  E.  Pease,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio 
(who  died  July,  1896).  This  marriage  led  to  one  child,  Ruby  Lydia.  In  July 
1898,  he  married  Mrs.  Olive  J.  Stewart  of  San  Francisco  who  had  two 
children  from  a previous  marriage.  Charles  Wesley  Stearns  died  at  the 
Masonic  Home  in  Springfield,  OH,  on  May  18,  1917,  a month  shy  of  his 
79th  birthday. 

As  we've  seen,  like  the  stone  they  quarried,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Steams  family  served  as  foundations  in  their  communities.  They  were 
involved  in  nearly  all  phases  of  society-industry,  religion,  philanthropy  as 
well  as  serving  during  wartime.  It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  how  the 
Stearns  businesses  would  have  ended  up  had  not  the  eldest  son  John  died 
at  such  an  early  age.  One  wonders  if  his  name  would  have  been  on  the 
Stearns  storecards  instead  of  his  two  brothers,  David  and  Charles.  In 
addition,  one  wonders  if  any  friction  was  created  when  two  of  the  brothers 
relocated  to  North  Carolina  in  spite  of  having  two  brothers  who  served 
(and  were  wounded)  on  the  Union  side.  Perhaps  the  23  years  that  passed 
between  the  end  of  the  war  and  the  relocation  eased  any  tensions.  If  only 
these  tokens  could  talk. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  preparation  of  this  article,  an 
examination  of  some  of  the  Steamss  storecards  was  made.  On 
higher-grade  specimens  of  1750-1  a and  -1b,  traces  of  letters  (possibly 
GLED)  as  well  as  other  lettering  could  be  found  near  the  center  of  the 
grindstone  pictorial.  Perhaps  this  is  the  result  of  a clashed  die  or  possible  a 
strike  over  on  another  token.  I would  be  interested  to  know  of  other 
Steams  pieces  with  this  feature  as  well  as  comments  about  its  genesis. 
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CHAS.  W.  STEARNS  * CO.’S 


FOU  All  KINDS  OF  (JMSDlXlf. 

Star  Scythe  S ton  os.  Kitchen  Grindstones,  mounted, 

zzMnwct  & bw&ikkg  btonk. 

Water  and  White  Lime,  Calcined  Plaster,  and 

WOODEN  BOWLS. 

FOOT  OF  VINEYARD  ST.  HILL,  - - CLEVELAND,  O. 

&S&KCEI  OFFECE 

(Knuitablc  Xife  Sisciimnuc  4*orictn 

* \^j>  *>3  r*' 

OF  THK  FN1TKD  STATIC, 

m BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 
Annual  Cash  Income,  - * - - $1,000,000. 

WVinUNDSTAO)  AXNIJaU.Y  !N'  CASH 

THAYER  & MUISTSOW,  Gen.  Agents,  j 

OFFICE  NO,  2 PARK  BUILDING, 

4*  T OH  1 


6.  An  1866-67  advertisement  for  C.W.  Stearns  & Co.  from  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  city  directory. 


Obverse  of  OH  1750  Reverse  of  OH  175-la  to  1i 
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Close  up  of  Stearns  storecard  to  show  undertype  or  lettering  near 
center  of  grindstone 


Obverse  of  OH  74A 


Reverse  of  OH  74A-2a 
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The  Token  and  Medal  Society  is  a sister  organization  to  CWTS. 
TAMS  members  study  and  collect  exonumia  on  a broader  basis  than 
CWTS  members  but  still  have  many  things  in  common.  Like  CWTS, 
TAMS  has  a quality  publication,  issued  bi-monthly.  TAMS  also  publishes 
exonumia  books  and  has  annual  meetings  like  CWTS. 

For  more  information  about  TAMS,  write  the  TAMS  Secretary, 
Mark  Lighterman,  9230  S.W.  59  St.,  Miami,  FL  33173. 
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Postage  Currency 

The  New  York  Store  of  Waterbury,  CT 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

The  New  York  Store  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  was  the  one  store 
willing  to  redeem  its  issued  Civil  War  store  cards  for  U.S.  paper  currency, 
Postage  Currency.  As  this  token  states,  “Redeemable  in  sums  of  5 cts  or 
more  in  postage  currency”.  For  five  of  their  copper  store  cards,  they  would 
exchange  a “somewhat”  official  U.S.  paper  coin. 

During  the  first  yearof  the  Civil  War  there  appeared  to  be  little 
hoarding  of  gold  and  silver.  As  the  war  continued  there  was  the  escalation 
of  inflation  created  by  the  huge  military  expenditures.  The  government  not 
wishing  to  raise  taxes,  issued  demand  notes  which  were  not  designed  to 
circulate,  but  they  did.  By  the  end  of  1861  specie  payments  were  discon- 
tinued by  the  banks  and  before  long  legal  tender,  called  “Greenbacks” 
were  issued  by  the  government.  Hoarding  and  speculation  skyrocketed, 
with  gold  and  silver  increasing  in  value.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  U.S. 
government  did  not  issue  paper  money,  hard  money  was  the  U.S.  cur- 
rency of  the  realm. 

In  May  of  1862,  these  “Greenbacks”  depreciated  in  value  while 
silver  and  gold  increased  in  value.  Meanwhile,  in  Canada,  gold  was  on  a 
par  with  silver,  so  U.S.  speculators  bought  up  great  quantities  of  silver 
coin,  paying  a premium,  shipping  the  silver  to  Canada  and  exchanging  it 
for  gold,  and  then  returning  to  the  U.S.  with  gold  that  had  a premium 
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First  Greenback 


above  that  of  silver.  This  gold  was  then  used  to  buy  paper  at  a reduced 
rate  and  with  the  paper  buy  up  more  silver  to  begin  the  process  all  over 
again.  In  a one  month  period  in  the  middle  of  1862,  some  $27,000,000  in 
silver  coin  was  sent  to  Canada!  Gold  was  placed  at  a 3%  premium  as 
soon  as  paper  money  appeared.  By  June  of  1862  gold  had  soared  to  a 
premium  of  6%.  It  reached  15%  by  July,  1862,  and  at  the  end  of  1862 
there  was  a 32%  premium  achieved.  Paper  reached  its  lowest  value  in 
1864  when  it  took  $285  to  buy  $100  in  gold.  There  was  a 20%  premium 
placed  on  subsidiary  coins.  Even  copper  cents  were  worth  a premium. 

Conditions  became  so  bad  in  the  country  that  in  July  17,  1862, 
Lincoln  declared  that  postage  stamps  be  legal  tender  up  to  $5.00.  They 
proved  to  be  ineffective.  Stamps  were  fragile,  they  had  gummed  backs, 
and  they  tended  to  stick  together,  disintegrate  and  become  blobs  of  paper 
in  one’s  pockets.  Postmaster  General  Blair  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Chase  had  a running  feud  of  who  was  responsible  for  what  in  the  produc- 
tion and  reimbursement  of  postage  stamps.  Finally  specially  designed 
postage  currency  was  created,  larger  than  a postage  stamp,  printed  on  a 
higher  quality  paper  in  denominations  of  5c,  10c,  25c,  and  50c.  These 
small  paper  coins  pictured  5c  and  10c  postage  stamps  to  match  the 
denomination.  They  became  promissory  notes  NOT  authorized  by  the 
initial  enabling  legislation  of  July  17,  1862.  They  finally  did  receive  legal 
authorization  by  passage  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  which  provided  for 
the  issuance  of  fractional  notes  by  the  federal  government. 

The  earliest  postage  currency  issue  even  had  perforations  like  the 
postage  stamps  of  the  time,  but  the  need  was  so  urgent  for  small  change 
that  the  perforations  were  discontinued  in  the  later  issues.  When  proces- 
sing them  into  change  that  could  be  cut  into  multiples  of  5s  and  10s  to 
facilitate  trade  i.e.  a strip  of  4 five-cent  notes  would  be  20c,  a strip  of  3 25c 
pieces  would  be  75c. 
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From  5c  postage  stamp  to  5c  postage  currency 


Some  interesting  events  revolved  around  the  use  of  some  of  these  pos- 
tage currency  notes.  Below  is  a note  in  which  the  last  5c  fully  pictured  5c 
stamp  was  cut  off  and  either  used  as  postage  on  a letter,  or  used  in  trade 
for  5c,  leaving  four  overlapping  5c  stamps  to  be  used  for  a 20c  paper  coin 
(?).  I once  owned  a cut-out  5c  section  of  a postage  currency  note  that  was 
post-marked. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  shortly  after  the  war  began,  Postmaster 
General  Blair  began  to  formulating  plans  for  discontinuing  postal  service  in 
the  disloyal  states.  There  were  two  reasons  for  this  measure  to  be  taken: 
1.  There  were  large  stocks  of  postage  stamps  of  the  1857  issue  in  post 
offices  throughout  those  seceded  states.  If  those  stamps  were  to  be  sold  to 
Northern  post  offices  by  being  secretly  smuggled  out  of  the  South,  then 
the  North  would  be  financing  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  2.  The  North 
wanted  to  disrupt  postal  services  in  the  Confederacy  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  there  would  be  a communications  disorder  that  would  bring  an  end 
to  the  rebellion  at  a much  faster  rate. 

In  order  to  confront  the  first  of  these  concerns,  it  was  necessary  to 
redesign  a whole  new  series  of  postage  stamps  and  declare  the  earlier 
issues  demonitized  and  no  longer  acceptable  for  U.S.  mail  service. 

It  took  some  time  to  design  and  manufacture  a whole  new  series 
of  postage  stamps  and  declare  the  earlier  issues  demonitized  and  at  the 
same  time  allowing  holders  of  these  demonitized  issues  to  exchange  the 
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Some  sample  demonitized  U.S.  postage  stamps 


The  newly  created  1861  issues 


older  issues  for  the  newer  ones.  As  the  stamps  were  made  available, 
notices  were  appearing  in  the  newspapers  allowing  specific  time  allow- 
ances for  exchanging  the  old  stamps  for  the  newer  issues.  This  was  done 
by  geographical  areas,  with  the  far  west  being  the  last  area  to  make  the 
changeover.  After  the  designated  dates  expired,  the  postmasters  of  each 
post  office  had  specific  directives  to  not  deliver  mail  having  the  earlier 
demonitized  issues. 

The  Confederacy  had  monetary  problems  far  greater  than  the 
Union.  They  had  less  hard  currency  on  hand.  The  South  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  a paper  economy.  No  hard  coinage  was  produced  during  the 
war  years.  The  Confedacy  produced  paper  bills,  the  individual  seceded 
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states  produced  paper  bills,  and  scrip  was  produced  by  southern  counties, 
cities,  railroads,  merchants,  etc.  (Coins  produced  by  the  North  were 
hoarded  and  never  circulated  as  there  was  too  much  profit  in  speculation.) 
The  Confederacy  did  make  use  of  postage  stamps  and  like  in  the  North, 
stamps  served  as  small  change.  Quality  paper  had  to  be  imported  from 
Europe  or  smuggled  out  of  the  North.  Many  obsolete  bank  notes  that  were 
printed  on  one  side,  were  turned  over  and  made  into  needed  notes  for  the 
Confederacy.  Paper  was  so  scarce  in  the  South  that  many  Southerners 
would  carefully  take  apart  envelopes,  turn  them  inside  out  and  reuse  them 
to  mail  letters  again. 


Confederate  stamps  used  as  money  or  postage 

Paper  money  was  not  popular  in  both  the  North  and  the  South 
during  the  war  because  the  art  of  engraving  and  counterfeiting  reached  a 
state  that  was  unbelievable.  No  sooner  had  postage  currency  hit  the 
streets  when  counterfeit  issues  began  to  plague  the  marketplace.  By 
October  1 0,  1 863  a second  issue  of  fractional  currency  had  to  be  designed 
and  was  altogether  different  in  appearance  from  the  postage  currency. 
This  time  there  appeared  an  anti-counterfeiting  ink  oval  circle  surrounding 
the  portrait  of  Washington.  In  a very  short  time  this  series  feel  prey  to  the 
counterfeiters  as  well.  In  all,  five  different  series,  of  fractional  currency 
were  designed  and  manufactured  and  all  were  counterfeited.  The  last 
issue  was  discontinued  in  1876.  In  the  interim  the  Secret  Service  was 
initiated  in  1865,  just  before  Lincoln  was  assasinated.  In  some  of  my 
readings  it  was  asserted  that  at  times  more  counterfeit  currency  was 
circulating  than  genuine  currency.  This  is  not  too  surprising.  We  just  made 
over  our  Franklin  100  dollar  bills,  with  many  security  features  and  anti- 
counterfeiting devices,  only  to  find  just  days  later  after  appearing  on  the 
market,  counterfeits  have  been  reported. 
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By  1876,  as  a nation,  we  had  recovered  from  the  financial  burdens 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  industrial  revolution  was  performing  miracles  for 
America.  Great  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  were  discovered  in  the  West. 
The  acceptance  and  use  of  copper-nickel  in  3c  and  5c  coins  aided  our 
situation  as  well. 

The  fractional  notes  as  well  as  postage  currency  are  still  legal  U.S. 
money.  If  you  had  some,  and  tried  to  exchange  them  for  goods,  most 
places  of  business  would  not  accept  them,  out  of  lack  of  knowledge.  It 
would  be  just  as  foolish  to  exchange  them  on  a dollar  for  dollar  basis  as  it 
would  be  to  exchange  gold  for  paper  at  a bank.  Their  value  is  far  greater 
than  the  actual  amounts  printed  on  them. 

I have  not  seriously  tried  to  comer  the  market  on  these  Connec- 
ticut pieces  560A-1a  (R-4),  but  I do  find  them  very  interesting,  and  when- 
ever I see  them  at  dealers’  tables,  I will  buy  them  if  the  price  is  feasible, 
and  looking  into  my  collection  I find  that  I only  own  two  specimens.  I 
wonder  if  the  New  York  Store  honored  their  committment  to  redeem  their 
tokens  after  those  tokens  were  declared  illegal  in  1864.  If  they  did  redeem 
them,  they  just  may  be  more  scarce  then  our  Store  Card  Fuld’s  Book 
indicates. 
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Some  Personal  Notes  and  Observations 

Concerning 

CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS 


by 

Q.  David  Bowers 


The  1950s 

I have  enjoyed  Civil  War  tokens  almost  since  day  one  of  my  numis- 
matic experience.  In  this  article,  I share  some  more  or  less  random 
thoughts — including  some  long-ago  experiences  and  some  comments 
about  the  use  of  directories. 

As  you  may  know,  my  “real”  work  is  being  a rare  coin  dealer — and  to 
pay  for  Civil  War  tokens,  which  I dearly  love  to  collect,  as  part  of  my 
everyday  business  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  I have  to  sell  some 
rarities  in  the  United  States  field — an  occasional  1879  $4  Stella,  a choice 
1793  copper  cent,  and  so  on — in  the  normal  course  of  business,  to  add 
something  to  the  bottom  line  and,  eventually,  to  help  me  with  my 
collecting  interests  such  as  tokens. 


My  first  encounter  with  Civil  War  tokens  was  around  1954  or  1955. 
There  was  not  much  information  in  print  at  the  time.  The  venerable  Civil 
War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Store  Cards  book  by  George  Hetrich  and 
Julius  Guttag  was  scarce  even  then,  and  a nice  copy  was  apt  to  cost  the 
best  part  of  $25.  A few  years  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  including  in  one  of 
our  auction  sale  many  outstanding  coins,  tokens,  and  metals  from  the 
Hetrich  estate — long  hidden  away.  However,  the  holding  did  not  include 
Civil  War  tokens,  for  these  had  been  sold  earlier. 


In  the  late  1950s,  George  J.  Fuld  was  associated  with  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  with  his  family  lived  in  Wakefield,  Massa- 
chusetts. I recall  visiting  his  home  one  evening  and  buying  a large  pile  of 
Wayte  Raymond’s  album  pages  filled  with  Civil  War  tokens. 


Later,  nearly  all  of  these  were  sold — the  patriotics  in  groups,  and  the 
store  cards  by  states.  I remember  pricing  the  collection  of  Wisconsin 
tokens,  all  Uncirculated,  for  $1  per  token  for  the  lot!  It  went  to  a staffer  of 
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Krause  Publications,  which  at  that  time  had  one  periodical — Numismatic 
News  (today  it  seems  to  have  1,001  or  more!).  Chet  Krause  was  always 
interested  in  numismatica  Wisconsiniana  (or  whatever  it  should  be  called), 
and,  later,  when  Cliff  Mishler  signed  on,  lola,  Wisconsin  became  a focal 
point  for  token  activity.  It  still  is  (Russ  Rulau  and  Cliff  Mishler  are  both 
very  active,  and  probably  other  Krause  people  collect  such  things,  too). 


Visiting  the  Fulds 

Sometime  later,  when  George  Fuld  had  moved  back  to  his  home  town 
of  Baltimore,  I was  invited  to  speak  at  a meeting  of  the  Baltimore  Coin 
Club.  I was  in  Philadelphia  on  business  at  the  time,  and  took  a Delta  jet 
plane  to  Baltimore  on  what  must  have  been  one  of  the  shortest  jumps  on 
any  airline  route — perhaps  a 15-minute  flight.  Anyway,  when  I arrived  at 
Baltimore  I found  that  my  suitcase  had  gone  astray.  I was  dressed  in  a 
casual  shirt  and  blue  jeans.  What  to  do?  George  Fuld  and  his  father  Mel- 
vin, who  lived  in  the  same  city,  came  to  meet  me.  We  went  to  Melvin’s 
home,  where  I was  outfitted  with  a white  shirt,  tie,  and  other  things  befitting 
a numismatic  speaker.  (Today,  blue  jeans  would  be  just  right!  My  gosh,  I 
even  saw  a numismatist  in  a T-shirt  at  a convention  once.  Just  kidding,  but 
things  have  really  changed.) 

Today  in  the  year  2001  George  Fuld  is  still  a factor  in  our  hobby.  Last 
August  at  the  ANA  Convention  he  came  by  to  say  “hello”  at  my  bourse 
table,  and  I had  my  picture  taken  with  him.  There  are  not  many  active 
people  left  from  the  collecting  days  of  the  1950s.  In  fact,  I was  musing  the 
other  day  that  of  all  the  national  coin  dealers  who  were  active  when  I 
started  dealing  in  1953  (as  a 14-year-old  kid),  just  a few — Robert  Johnson, 
Harvey  Stack,  and  Art  Kagin  among  them — are  still  vitally  involved  now. 


Accumulating  “Stuff’ 


I am  a pack  rat.  Especially  when  it  comes  to  books  and  catalogues. 
Ever  since  the  1950s  I have  been  squirreling  books  and  other  printed 
material  away — if  it  has  something  to  do  with  coins.  In  fact,  my  favorite 
things  are  not  numismatic  texts  at  all,  but,  instead,  are  other  things — pre- 
ferably printed  in  the  18th  or  19th  century — that  mention  coins  in  passing. 
Or  have  information  about  coin  and  token  issuers.  By  the  way,  I (or  some- 
one else)  could  write  a dozen  articles  for  the  CWTSJ  on  Civil  War  tokens, 
just  using  information  from  W.  Elliot  Woodward’s  19th  century  auction 
catalogues.  Woodward  was  highly  regarded  in  his  time.  The  October  1867 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  noted:  “Our  friend  Mr. 
Woodward  is  certainly  ‘the  Lion  of  the  Day,’  at  least  in  that  select  and 
radiant  sphere  denominated  ‘the  numismatic  world.’” 
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It  must  have  been  about  20  years  ago,  or  perhaps  longer,  that  John  J. 
Ford,  Jr.,  twisted  my  arm  to  lay  out  quite  a few  thousand  dollars  for  a full 
microfiche  set  of  American  city  and  town  directories  up  to  and  including 
1860 — thousands  of  them,  that  had  been  reproduced  as  a special  project. 
Today,  I still  use  this  fantastic  archive,  supplemented  with  other  directories 
in  print  from  the  1860s.  Thus,  if  I want  to  know  whether  a Civil  War  token 
issuer  was  living  in  a certain  town  at  a certain  time,  I can  usually  track  it 
down. 


I have  also  acquired  a lot  of  other  things,  such  as  bound  runs  of  daily 
papers  from  New  York  and  Cincinnati  for  the  Civil  War.  The  “problem”  with 
such  things  is  that  if  I were  blessed  with  100  hours  per  day  and  100  days 
per  month,  it  would  take  two  lifetimes  to  look  through  them  all.  I’ve  loaned 
the  Cincinnati  papers  to  Steve  Tanenbaum,  but  at  last  word  he  has  not 
had  the  time  to  look  at  them  either. 


Steamer  Lancaster  No.  4 

Also,  other  guides  can  be  useful  regarding  Civil  War  tokens.  For 
example,  in  a nautical  reference  I found  that  Steamer  Lancaster  No.  4, 
memorialized  on  a Civil  War  token  muled  with  the  WEALTH  OF  THE 
SOUTH  and  related  dies,  was  launched  in  1862.  A solid  Civil  War  die,  this. 
You  might  also  be  interested  to  know  about  other  “Lancasters.”  The  follow- 
ing is  a copy  of  my  file  (so  far;  remember,  I still  haven’t  looked  thorough 
the  more  than  1,000  Cincinnati  newspapers  available): 

The  Lancaster  No.  4 was  one  of  a series  of  Lancaster  sidewheelers  in 
passenger  and  freight  service  in  and  out  of  Cincinnati.  No.  4,  of  218  tons, 
was  built  at  Dan  Morton’s  shipyard  in  Cincinnati  and  launched  in  January 
1861.  [cf.  Frederick  Way,  Jr.,  Way’s  Packet  Directory,  1848-1983,  pp.  277- 
278;  source  for  much  information  on  the  several  Lancaster  steamers.] 
Captain  Lewis  Morris  was  at  the  helm  as  she  plied  the  Ohio  River  route  to 
New  Richmond,  Indiana  (where  Capt.  Morris  lived),  for  David  Gibson  & 
Co.,  shippers  and  commission  merchants  in  Cincinnati.  John  Connor  was 
the  ship’s  clerk.  During  the  Civil  War  she  was  chartered  in  service  to  the 
Union,  and  in  spring  1862  she  carried  troops  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Beginning  in  June  1864  she  served  on  the  route  from  New  Orleans  to 
Vicksburg  with  Capt.  M.J.  McCullough  and  with  John  G.  Harrington  as 
clerk.  In  the  autumn  she  entered  service  on  the  Missouri  River.  On 
November  18,  1864,  she  ran  into  a log  below  Portland,  Missouri,  and  sank 
in  10  feet  of  water.  At  the  time  she  was  still  under  the  Gibson  charter  to 
the  United  States. 


Concerning  the  other  Lancaster  steamers: 
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Lancaster:  123-ton  sidewheeler  built  in  Pittsburgh  in  1842.  Served  on 
the  Ohio  River  including  Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  during  the  low  water  of 
summer  1842.  Presumably,  this  was  Lancaster  No.  1. 

Lancaster  No.  2.  168-ton  sidewheeler  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1848  for 
the  Ohio  River  trade  from  Cincinnati  to  New  Richmond. 


Lancaster  No.  3.  257-ton  sidewheeler  built  in  Cincinnati  in  1855. 
Measured  1 76  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide.  Drew  51>4  feet  of  water.  Replaced 
Lancaster  No.  2.  John  Conner  was  captain.  In  July  1855  she  landed  at 
Stepstone,  KY,  to  take  wheat  aboard.  A steam  line  broke,  and  three 
deckhands  were  killed.  In  March  1860  Capt.  W.H.  Keyt  took  her  to  St. 
Louis.  In  spring  1861  she  ran  from  St.  Louis  to  Madison,  IN.  During  the 
Civil  War  she  was  acquired  by  the  United  States  and  in  April  1862  was 
converted  into  an  Ellet  ram.  On  the  night  of  March  23,  1863,  she  sank 
under  fire  from  batteries  at  Vicksburg,  MS. 

Lancaster  miscellany: 


1849,  October:  In  a report,  “Steamboats  Built  at  Cincinnati,”  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  noted  that  the  Lancaster 
[presumably  No.  1]  was  of  135  tons  (sic),  was  valued  at  $11,000,  and  had 
been  built  in  the  city  in  September  1848. 


1851,  October:  In  a report  on  Cincinnati  boat  traffic  Hunt’s  Merchants’ 
Magazine  and  Commercial  Review  noted  that  the  steamer  Lancaster  [pre- 
sumably No.  1]  was  of  135  tons  burden. 


1859-1860  Hawes’  Ohio  State  Gazetteer  and  Business  Directory: 
Advertisement  for  a related  vessel:  “Maysville  and  Cincinnati  Packet 
Steamer,  Lancaster  No.  3,  John  Conner,  Master.  Leaves  Cincinnati  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday  at  10  A.M.  Owned  by  David  Gibson  & Co.,  Cin- 
cinnati.” • David  Gibson  & Co.,  dealers  in  produce  and  commission  mer- 
chants, 48  West  2nd  Street. 


1861  Williams’  Cincinnati  Directory:  David  Gibson  & Co.,  commis- 
sion merchants.  David  Gibson,  Henry  Grotenkemper,  and  W.C.  Vander- 
bilt. 38  West  2nd  Street. 


I also  located  an  engraving  of  the  Lancaster  No.  4. 
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Concerning  the  token,  this  is  one  of  a number  of  related  pieces,  each 
with  a large  open  area  at  the  center  of  the  die,  into  which  a number  was 
supposed  to  be  punched — usually  the  number  “25,”  representing  25  cents, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  normal  value  of  a drayage  check  used  along 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  including  at  Memphis  (where  similar 
tokens  were  issued).  I have  a few  of  these  series  of  related  tokens 
stamped  “25,”  and  one  in  which  the  counterstamper  was  daydreaming  and 
stamped  “52.” 


Concerning  the  Wealth  of  the  South  tokens,  George  J.  Fuld  and  others 
have  written  extensively  on  the  subject.  Sometime  I hope  to  prepare  a 
little  monograph  or  study  on  the  various  mulings,  probably  all  of  Civil  War 
date,  except  for  the  “originals”  which  were  first  offered  for  sale  in  the  South 
in  the  summer  of  1860  (these  are  certain  varieties  with  WEALTH  OF  THE 
SOUTH  on  one  die  and  NO  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  NORTH  on  the  other) 
and  some  of  the  PRESIDENT’S  HOUSE  pieces.  I think  these  pieces  are 
particularly  nifty.  Contrary  to  conventional  wisdom,  I have  found  that  Fuld 
Die  518  is  the  rarest  of  the  NO  SUBMISSION  dies — or,  at  least,  for  some 
reason  or  another  a particularly  sharp  specimen  has  eluded  me. 


Using  City  Directories 


I enjoy  city  directories,  and,  of  course,  real  ones  are  nicer  to  have  than 
are  microfiche  copies.  For  some  directories — try  Marysville,  California — 
real  directories  are  either  tightly  held  in  libraries  or  are  priced  at  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  or  even  several  thousand.  However,  for  the  typical 
token-issuing  place,  directories  are  cheap — such  as  for  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  or  New  York. 


For  the  Civil  War  era  directories  are  sometimes  non-existent  for  cer- 
tain years,  as  the  compilers,  printers,  and  advertising  salesmen  were  off 
fighting  in  battles.  The  same  for  gazetteers — which  are  generally  scarce 
with  dates  circa  1862-1863,  but  plentiful  earlier  and  later.  The  term  gazet- 
teer usually  refers  to  an  alphabetical  listing  of  the  towns  or  other  geogra- 
phical entities  in  a state  or  country  or  even  the  entire  world.  State  gazet- 
teers have  a lot  of  useful  information,  often  including  maps  and — if  you 
are  really  lucky — some  interesting  advertisements.  One  of  my  Ohio 
directories  has  a full-page  advertisement  for  the  Steamer  Planet,  featured 
on  a Civil  War  token — and  I could  mention  many  other  “finds.” 

I’ve  learned  to  be  wary  of  directory  listings  and  to  approach  them  with 
caution. 
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In  general,  city  directories  of  a given  date  were  prepared  during  the 
previous  year  and  contain  information  that  may  have  changed  by  the 
directory  date.  Thus,  a New  York  City  directory  dated  1860  was  mostly 
compiled  in  1859.  Further,  old  listings  were  sometimes  continued  uncor- 
rected for  several  years  or  more,  even  though  a person  may  have  moved 
or  died.  Still  further,  many  directories  contain  unexplained  omissions. 
Thus,  a person  can  be  listed  at  a given  address  for  several  years,  skipped 
for  a year  or  two,  and  then  relisted  at  the  same  address.  Because  of  these 
considerations,  directory  listings  are  not  always  definitive  for  a given  date, 
especially  for  people  and  businesses  in  different  locations  from  one  year 
to  the  next. 


Also,  it  is  very  common  for  a person  to  be  listed  at,  for  example,  1 02 
Main  Street  in  one  directory,  103  in  another,  and  104  in  another.  Rather 
than  representing  moves  to  nearby  addresses,  most  simply  reflect  dif- 
ferent numbers  for  the  same  building. 


In  addition,  it  was  often  the  practice  to  list  only  the  name  of  a proprie- 
tor, especially  of  a small  establishment,  and  not  his  trade  style  or  name. 
Thus,  if  John  Doe  operated  the  Empire  Saloon  at  123  Center  Street,  and  a 
known  token  simply  says  EMPIRE  SALOON  and  gives  no  street  address 
or  proprietor  name,  such  a listing  is  almost  impossible  to  correlate  in  a 
directory,  if  the  directory  gives  only  Doe’s  address  and  street  number. 


Similarly,  the  city  directories  of  Cincinnati,  for  example,  rarely  listed 
trade  names,  causing  great  annoyance  in  the  attribution  of  tokens  not 
bearing  the  surnames  of  proprietors. 


Directories  sometimes  retained  listings  of  deceased  persons.  The 
thoroughness  of  directory  listings  varies  from  city  to  city,  depending  upon 
the  compiler.  The  I have  found  that  Detroit  city  directories  of  the  Civil  War 
era  are  remarkably  extensive  and  are  perhaps  worthy  of  a blue  ribbon 
being  bestowed  by  the  Civil  War  Token  Society,  while  those  of  New  York 
City  for  the  same  period  contain  many  obvious  omissions. 


At  last  summer’s  annual  meeting  of  the  CWTS  held  at  the  ANA  Con- 
vention in  Philadelphia,  Bryon  Kanzinger  gave  an  excellent  talk  on  over  a 
dozen  different  Civil  War  token  issuers  of  Philadelphia.  His  sources  were 
contemporary  and  excellent — and  included  newspapers  and  directories. 
Still,  some  mysteries  remain — such  as  biographical  details  of  M.C.  Camp- 
bell, who  operated  a dancing  academy  and  skating  school. 
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A Little  History 


To  zero  in  on  useful  information,  it  is  useful  to  know  when  Civil  War 
tokens  were  used.  It  is  seen  that,  generally  directories  of  1860-1863  will 
probably  be  useful.  Later  ones  may  be  after  the  fact,  although  as  some 
listings  were  not  changed,  many  Civil  War  token  facts  appear  in  direct- 
ories dated  through  the  later  part  of  the  decade. 

A basic  sketch: 


Beginning  in  the  second  week  of  July,  1862,  all  federal  coins  disap- 
peared from  circulation  in  the  eastern  cities.  The  outcome  of  the  Civil  War 
was  uncertain,  and  the  public  hoarded  all  coins.  To  facilitate  commerce, 
several  different  currency  substitutes  appeared.  Postage  stamps  singly,  or 
in  printed  envelopes,  or  pasted  on  paper  or  cardboard  traded  at  par.  Scrip 
notes  of  various  denominations,  mostly  of  50  and  100,  but  of  other  denom- 
inations such  as  250,  500,  and  $1,  were  issued  by  merchants  as  well  as 
towns  and  other  entities.  John  Gault’s  patented  encased  postage  stamps, 
with  a stamp  from  10  to  900  mounted  in  a brass  frame  and  visible  behind 
clear  mica,  achieved  limited  popularity.  Eventually,  the  federal  govern- 
ment issued  Postage  Currency,  the  forerunner  to  Fractional  Currency 
notes.  Federal  cents  (Indian  and  Flying  Eagle  designs)  remained  elusive  in 
commercial  channels  for  a year  or  more,  but  by  the  summer  of  1 864  were 
plentiful.  Meanwhile,  in  1864  the  bronze  two-cent  piece  was  made  in 
quantity  and  circulated  effectively,  joined  by  the  nickel-alloy  three-cent 
piece  in  1865  and  the  Shield-type  nickel  in  1866.  Silver  and  gold  coins 
remained  out  of  circulation  until  1873,  when  small  quantities  were 
released.  It  was  not  until  April  30,  1876  that  large  quantities  appeared, 
these  from  storage  in  Treasury  vaults. 

Chicago  had  the  lead  in  the  issuance  of  Civil  War  store  cards.  Circa 
1858-1859  it  was  likely  Frederick  N.  DuBois  who  struck  cent-size  copper 
tokens  for  several  city  merchants  as  well  as  for  some  in  distant  areas 
(including  two  firms  in  Binghamton,  NY),  although  the  DuBois  attribution  is 
tentative.  By  1860,  Shubael  Childs  was  making  store  cards.  In  1861, 
Childs  began  producing  such  pieces  in  large  quantities  for  merchants  in 
Illinois,  Indiana  and  nearby  states.  Thus,  by  the  time  that  federal  coins 
disappeared  from  circulation  in  Chicago,  the  procedures  were  already  in 
place  to  take  care  of  commercial  needs.  While  Chicago  issues  of  1858- 
1860  are  outside  of  the  Civil  War  time  frame  (although  they  are  avidly 
collected  as  part  of  the  expanded  Civil  War  series),  the  numerous  varie- 
ties dated  1861  stand  as  the  first  significant  entries  among  true  store  cards 
of  the  period. 
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Thus,  directories  dated  as  early  as  1858  can  be  useful  (unless  Civil 
War  token  collectors  start  becoming  technical  and  exclude  tokens  made 
prior  to  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  April  1861). 

In  Cincinnati  in  1862  John  Stanton  produced  store  cards  for  various 
merchants  such  as  Lew  Boman,  proprietor  of  the  Brighton  House.  These 
captured  the  fancy  of  numismatists  from  the  start,  and  within  a year  or  two 
they  were  often  featured  in  auction  sales  held  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. Within  a short  time  Cincinnati  became  the  epicenter  for  the  issu- 
ance of  such  pieces.  The  tokens  of  the  following  year,  1863,  bearing 
imprints  of  Cincinnati  merchants  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
other  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  in  New  York  City,  Civil  War  store 
cards  first  appeared  in  circulation  in  1863,  beginning  with  the  issues  of 
Gustavus  Lindenmueller  (oversize  pieces  larger  than  the  federal  cent)  and 
soon  including  a flood  of  copper  cent-size  issues.  Conventional  wisdom 
has  it  that  these  were  the  first  Civil  War  tokens,  but  as  has  been  demon- 
strated, the  issues  of  Childs  and  Stanton  antedated  them.  Curiously,  in 
New  York  City  such  store  cards  saw  their  greatest  activity  in  the  first  half 
of  1863.  By  July  they  were  scarcely  seen.  However,  patriotic  tokens 
remained  in  commercial  channels,  for  they  bore  no  addresses  where  they 
could  be  redeemed. 


In  JCWTS,  Summer  1977,  p.  40-46,  “Emergency  Currency  Fulfills 
Civil  War  Needs,”  Fred  L.  Reed  III  made  these  comments  relative  to 
tokens  in  circulation: 


Information  available  in  this  regard  is  scanty,  but  in  the  summer 
of  1 862  the  New  York  Times  reported  the  circulation  of  “counter- 
feit cents”  and  in  the  fall  it  noted  the  issuance  in  the  city  of  store 
cards  passing  in  change.  It  also  reported  the  passage  in  the  New 
York  Legislature  of  a law  prohibiting  the  issue  of  tokens.... 


In  April  1863,  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  reported  that  “the  copper 
checks  which  are  so  plentiful  throughout  the  city  have  been 
stopped  as  a circulating  medium.”  This  statement,  however,  is 
controverted  by  the  admissions  of  the  several  die  sinkers  from 
that  city,  who  continued  to  advertise  and  pour  more  of  the  substi- 
tute cents  into  circulation. 


It  remains  a mystery  as  to  what  types  of  “counterfeit  cents”  flooded 
New  York  City  in  the  summer  of  1862,  as  nearly  all  store  cards  from  that 
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location  are  dated  1863,  including  the  aforementioned  Lindenmueller 
pieces.  The  token  of  liquor  seller  J.A.  Warner  is  dated  1862  (Fuld 
NY-630-CA),  but  these  seem  to  have  been  issued  in  limited  numbers. 
Perhaps  some  1861-  and  1862-dated  pieces  made  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati were  brought  into  New  York  City  in  a time  that  just  about  any  item 
that  was  made  of  metal  and  was  round  in  shape  would  have  passed 
readily. 


By  the  end  of  the  year  1863  the  coin  shortage  had  diminished,  and 
newly-minted  Indian  cents  were  again  seen  in  quantity  in  circulation. 
Adding  to  these  were  a flood  of  hoarded  Flying  Eagle  cents  and  ear- 
lier-dated Indian  pieces.  Thus,  Civil  War  tokens  were  no  longer  needed  as 
a medium  of  exchange. 


That’s  it  for  now. 

President’s  Message 

January  1 , 2001  will  mark  the  start  of  my  term  as  President  of  the  Civil 
War  Token  Society.  It  seems  like  only  last  week  that  I became  a new 
member  of  our  Society,  that  was  almost  a decade  ago.  The  time  has 
gone  by  fast  because  of  my  involvement  with  the  many  fine  people  and 
projects  at  the  Civil  War  Token  Society.  I would  like  to  invite  any  mem- 
ber new  or  old  to  get  involved,  as  I have.  We  have  some  of  the  most 
dedicated  and  fine  people  to  work  with  at  our  Society. 

My  goals  are  to  complete  the  projects  already  under  way  in  the  areas  of 
Journal  reprints  and  the  revision  of  the  store  card  book.  We  all  hope  for 
the  first  class  publications  in  these  needed  books.  My  most  immediate 
goal  is  to  find  an  Auction  Manager  for  our  auctions.  Any  member  inter- 
ested in  the  Auction  Managership  please  contact  me  or  Dale  Cade. 

Best  wishes  to  outgoing  president  Chris  Erienwein  and  to  Benj  Fauver 
our  fine  Treasurer  who  has  retired.  Please  contact  me  anytime  if  you 
have  any  questions  or  want  to  get  involved  in  any  way. 

Richard  Watts 


m f means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 

MJL  lope.  Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 

collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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I Enjoy  Collecting 

Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

I originally  was  going  to  entitle  this  article  the  “Joys  of  Collecting”, 
but  I dropped  that  title  when  I noticed  in  Coin  World  that  a famous  numis- 
matist by  the  name  of  Q.  David  Bowers  has  a weekly  running  column  with 
that  very  title,  and  I don’t  want  to  appear  in  court  on  such  trivial  matters  as 
to  which  of  us  deserves  to  use  that  title. 

I was  a sesquicentennial  baby,  as  I was  born  in  the  year  1926. 
This  meant  that  my  growing  up  years  were  in  the  deep  depression.  Like  so 
many  of  that  period,  the  vasy  majority  of  us  were  financially  restricted  as 
to  what  we  could  afford  to  collect.  Coin  collecting  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  it  was  referred  to  as  the  hobby  of  Kings,  and  King  Farouk  was  one  of 
them.  Imagine  having  to  pay  $2.00  or  $3.00  for  a 1795  bust  dollar.  But  if 
you  had  100  Civil  War  tokens,  B.  Max  Mehl  would  give  you  $1.50  for  the 
lot  so  he  states  in  his  “The  Rare  Coin  Encyclopedia”.  He  also  stated  that 
“there  were  about  500  different  varieties  and  none  is  very  valuable”.  In 
1936  my  father  bought  a small  neighborhood  grocery  store  and  started 
business  with  just  $250  that  he  borrowed  from  his  brother.  Rent  started  at 
$10  per  month. 

You  have  to  understand  what  the  economic  conditions  were  in  the 
1930’s.  I seldom  ever  had  money  in  my  pocket.  When  I say  money,  I 
mean  a penny  or  a nickel.  I remember  going  to  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store,  before  my  father  bought  one,  with  a penny  in  my  hand,  looking  over 
the  glassed  encased  candy  display,  wondering  how  I would  spend  my 
penny.  I could  get  a 12  inch  black  licorice  whip  and  then  stretch  it  another 
12  inches  and  nibble  on  it  for  over  an  hour.  Or  I could  get  two  jaw-breakers 
and  suck  them  one  at  a time  and  they  would  last  as  long,  but  better  still 
was  that  long  lasting  Bunte  carmel  sucker  which  not  only  tasted  really 
good,  but  also  lasted  a long  time.  A penny  chocolate  bar  was  out  of  the 
question,  it  melted  much  too  fast.  Spending  that  penny  was  a long,  drawn- 
out  affair,  taking  up  to  15  minutes  for  some  big  buyers.  Money  was  dear, 
and  this  grocer  had  great  patience.  After  all,  he  didn’t  want  to  loose  a good 
customer  like  me,  who  might  have  another  penny  to  spend  next  week!  It 
took  1c  to  mail  a postcard,  2c  to  mail  an  unsealed  letter,  and  3c  for  a 
sealed  letter. 

One  of  my  earliest  collecting  experiences  was  the  collecting  of  metal 
bottle  tops.  There  was  the  many  different  soft  drink  tops  such  as  Coca- 
Cola,  7-Up,  Pepsi-Cola,  and  the  many  different  Nehi  drinks,  plus  all  the 
beers  and  ales,  Blatz,  Rainier,  and  the  local  beer  named  Acme  to  mention 
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but  a few.  Our  T-shirts  became  our  display  cases.  We  would  careully  dis- 
lodge the  circular  cork  insulator,  from  the  inside  of  the  bottle  cap,  place  it 
on  the  inside  of  our  shirt,  and  carefully  line  up  the  metal  top  on  the  outside 
of  the  T-shirt  and  carefully  place  the  cork  back  into  the  metal  cap  with  the 
cotton  material  between  cork  and  metal  top,  and  like  magic  we  could  show 
off  each  of  our  bottle  caps  on  our  shirt.  I thought  this  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  20th  century.  You  can  imagine  the  excitement  when  a new 
brand  of  soda  or  beer  appeared  on  the  market  for  the  first  time. 

The  health  conscious  among  us  collected  circular  cardboard  milk 
tops.  These  served  to  hold  the  liquid  milk  in  place  in  the  glass  bottles, 
since  that  is  how  milk  was  delivered  in  the  big  cities.  I hated  milk,  so  milk 
tops  had  little  appeal,  plus  they  didn’t  stick  well  on  our  shirts.  Milk  tops 
were  primarily  used  for  gambling.  We  would  throw  them  to  the  ground  in 
pairs  and  yell  match,  and  if  both  tops  landed  face  up  on  the  one  yelling 
match  won  both.  I didn’t  much  care  if  I won  or  lost,  except  if  there  was  a 
Challenge  milk  farm  top  - it  had  a real  “neat”  reindeer  on  it.  All  you  late- 
comers had  to  drink  your  milk  from  milk  cartons  don’t  know  what  you 
missed.  At  the  local  Rose  Bowl  flea  market  a few  Sundays  back  one 
dealer  was  selling  these  circular  milk  tops  for  $1.00  each.  I let  another 
fortune  slip  through  my  fingers  because  of  poor  judgement  in  the  field  of 
collecting.  That’s  not  all,  the  milk  bottles  that  we  had  to  pay  ale  deposit 
on  were  selling  for  $5.00! 

My  cousin  Albert  collected  match  book  covers.  These  were  given 
away  free,  thus  they  proved  very  popular.  These  covers  from  U.S.  fighting 
ships  were  very  popular  and  I was  told  that  they  were  worth  10c  a piece,  I 
never  found  one  nor  owned  one.  Then  there  were  the  famous  art  collector 
series,  like  Petty  and  Varga  girls.  Smoking  was  not  held  in  the  same  nega- 
tive light  as  it  is  today,  so  I presume  the  zenith  of  match  book  covers  has 
passed. 


Stamp  collecting  was  the  most  rewarding  hobby  of  mine  and  the 
longest  lasting  of  all  my  hobbies.  I began  collecting  around  the  age  of  nine 
and  continued  off  again,  on  again  right  up  to  the  present  day.  I went  into 
philately  seriously,  and  not  only  did  my  family  save  stamps  for  me,  but  all 
my  friends  and  neighbors  as  well.  I must  say  that  most  of  my  stamps  were 
used  ones,  except  for  the  German  inflationaries,  but  I did  spend  money  on 
stamps.  Mr.  Beasley  lived  on  the  next  street  over  and  whenever  I 
amassed  a few  pennies,  I ran  over  to  his  house  and  there  I searched 
through  a big  box  loaded  with  stamps  from  all  over  the  world.  I could  pick 
out  stamps  10  for  a cent,  however  he  had  to  look  them  over  before  I could 
buy  them,  just  in  case  an  expensive  stamp  got  mixed  in  the  box  by  mis- 
take, and  I had  to  relinquish  any  expensive  stamp  so  proclaimed.  I have  to 
say  that  this  experience  led  to  my  first  big  business  adventure.  After 
spending  5c  at  Mr.  Beasley’s,  I would  mount  the  50  stamps  bought  on  a 
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blank  3 holed  notebook  sheet  and  sell  those  stamps,  any  two  for  1c.  I 
passed  my  first  class  Boy  Scout  test  in  thrift  by  earning  $1.00,  selling 
these  stamps  to  other  collectors  in  our  local  stamp  club.  They  didn’t  know 
about  Mr.  Beasley.  Up  to  a short  time  ago  Mr.  Beasley  was  still  alive  and 
well  and  over  100  years  of  age. 

I gained  a real  understanding  and  appreciation  of  our  world 
through  stamp  collecting.  My  favorite  subjects  in  school  were  geography 
and  history  and  I did  quite  well  in  them  and  enjoyed  teaching  those  sub- 
jects as  well,  later  in  life.  I have  come  full  circle  in  my  stamp  collecting  and 
coins,  and  Civil  War  tokens  as  well.  The  1860  stamp  issues  were  declared 
legal  tender  in  the  Civil  War  and  they  were  used  in  the  manufacturing  of 
encased  postage  stamps  by  Gault.  The  first  issue  of  fractional  currency 
produced  by  the  government  was  based  on  postage  stamps  and  were 
called  postage  currency  and  were  redeemable  in  postage  stamps.  Many  of 
the  patriotic  Civil  War  covers  are  found  to  have  the  identical  sayings  found 
on  many  of  our  CW  tokens. 

Back  in  1937  two  friends  of  mine  bought  Lincoln  Head  penny 
boards  and  began  filling  the  spaces  with  cents  from  1909  to  1937.  They 
explained  to  me  about  the  “s”,  “d”  and  no  mint  mark  for  Philadelphia,  and 
where  the  date  was  placed  on  cents.  I was  told  that  by  searching  through 
scads  of  pennies  you  could  fill  every  hole  in  the  board,  but  that  the  1909  S 
VDB  was  a tough  date  and  if  you  couldn’t  find  it  in  change  you  could  buy 
one  for  $2.00.  At  that  time  my  father  had  just  bought  a small  neighborhood 
grocery  store,  and  there  was  always  change  in  the  cash  register.  Things 
were  ideal  for  starting  a new  collection.  When  I shared  my  idea  with  my 
father,  he  angrily  discouraged  me  from  such  a foolish  endeavor.  “Money  is 
for  keeping  body  and  soul  together  or  for  investing  and  earning  interest. 
Putting  coins  in  holders  and  leaving  them  around  the  house  only  invites 
someone  to  steal,  or  they  will  be  lost  and  besides,  the  grocery  store 
business  was  based  on  penny  profit,  from  sales  of  goods,  so  forget  it.”  I 
did  until  about  the  1960’s. 

Cigarette  manufacturers  lured  new  smokers  to  their  camp  by 
offering  smokers  different  collectible  sets  of  trading  cards  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century.  They  covered  almost  every  imaginable  field  of  interest. 
There  were  Civil  War  generals,  aeroplanes,  movie  stars,  baseball  players, 
etc.  Some  specialty  shops  today  offer  framed  sets  of  these  cards  and  at 
quite  high  prices  I might  add. 

Celluloid  stick  pins,  (we  called  them  buttons),  were  very  popular 
with  us.  They  too  covered  many  fields.  You  could  collect  cartoon  charac- 
ters from  the  funnies,  dogs,  flags  around  the  world,  etc.  I enjoyed  geogra- 
phy, so  I was  always  eager  to  trade  my  other  buttons  for  countries  I didn’t 
have.  They  had  some  strange  flags  especially  from  Europe,  like  Prussia, 
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Saxony,  and  other  duchies.  At  one  time  it  was  a fad  to  wear  a beanie,  a 
felt  hat  worn  on  the  top  of  the  head,  some  looking  like  a yarmaka,  these 
cost  a dime,  but  they  sold  for  a deluxe  model  with  a wide  brimlike  band 
about  2 inches  wide  for  25c.  You  could  attach  your  buttons  on  these  bean- 
ies and  they  could  be  seen  by  the  whole  world.  If  you  happened  to  be  a 
school  safety,  then  that  badge  could  be  placed  in  conspicuous  spot  and 
now  you  became  king  of  the  walk. 

After  World  War  II,  I went  to  college  and  became  a teacher.  I 
started  an  after  school  stamp  club  and  got  back  into  stamp  collecting.  But 
some  years  later  while  browsing  through  a local  Sav-On  Drug  Store  I 
noticed  on  a counter  several  very  thick-paged  binders  containing  Lincoln 
cents  mounted  in  2x2’s.  I couldn’t  believe  the  prices  that  were  being  asked 
by  what  appeared  to  be  rather  common  dates.  That  evening  I bought 
myself  a Whitman  folder  for  Lincoln  cents  and  I was  off  and  away  into 
collecting  cents.  Filling  all  those  holes  gave  me  real  pleasure.  At  first  I was 
content  to  fill  up  my  Whitman  folder  with  cents  from  change  and  cents 
from  friends  having  piggy  banks  and  jars.  But  by  the  middle  of  the  60’s 
many  dates  were  not  easily  found  in  change,  although  I did  find  a 1909 
V.D.B.  in  change  and  that  was  a real  thrill.  I worked  out  a deal  with  the 
school  cafeteria  manager  in  which  each  close  of  the  dav  I bouaht  all  thp 
change  she  accumulated  and  searched  through  the  coins.  So  I was  into 
cents,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters  and  halves.  I was  hooked  on  coins  now. 

With  all  my  searching  and  sorting  out  great  quantities  of  change,  I 
still  needed  12  cents  to  complete  my  Whitman  folder.  I went  to  a coin 
store  to  price  out  what  these  cents  would  cost,  and  I was  told  it  would  be 
$300.00.  In  that  very  same  store  in  the  showcase  was  a complete  set  of 
Lincolns,  most  of  which  were  in  higher  grades  than  those  I had  in  my  own 
folder.  I spotted  the  price  of  this  set  and  it  was  $295.00,  $5  less  than  it 
would  have  cost  me  to  buy  the  dozen  needed  cents  to  complete  my  set.  I 
bought  the  complete  set  without  another  thought  or  qualm.  When  I think  of 
the  time  spent  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  my  eyes,  it  did  make  me  wonder. 

I mention  all  this  because  in  my  search  for  Lincoln  cents  I made  this  truly 
great  discovery.  One  day,  I was  given  an  old  leather  purse  that  my  father 
in  law  had  packed  away  in  a cupboard  which  was  mixed  with  all  kinds  of 
items  shipped  to  L.A.  from  the  little  town  of  Monaca,  PA,  when  my  wife’s 
family  made  the  big  move.  In  that  worn  leather  pouch  besides  the  20  or  so 
older  Lincoln  cents  was  something  that  looked  like  a cent  in  size  and 
metallic  coloration,  but  it  wasn’t  a cent.  I had  found  my  first  Civil  War 
token  and  it  was  in  change,  so  as  to  speak.  My  one  and  only  find,  other 
than  once  finding  another  Civil  War  token  in  a junk  box  at  a coin  show  and 
I had  to  pay  50c  for  it.  All  other  tokens  have  come  to  me  from  trading  and 
buying  from  collectors  or  dealers. 

I am  still  an  avid  collector  and  interested  in  many  fields  of  collect- 
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ing,  and  I might  add,  ready  to  start  new  fields.  I have  collected  U.S.  colon- 
ial coins,  paper  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  love  tokens,  German  inflation- 
ary currency,  cut  silver  coinage  of  the  Americas,  and  odd  and  unusual 
items  that  catch  my  fancy.  At  present  I am  having  fun  with  items  made 
from  coins  and  are  adorned  with  coins.  I have  in  my  collection  a rotating 
cylinder  made  up  of  two  silver  discs,  one  being  a U.S.  half  dollar  and 
between  the  two  discs  is  a leather  seperator.  This  was  worn  by  a seam- 
stress who  embedded  pins  into  the  leather  center  and  pulled  them  out  as 
needed  to  make  a hem.  There  are  so  many  interesting  and  unusual  things 
in  this  world  and  I would  like  to  be  able  to  involve  myself  with  it  all. 

Some  collecting  fields  of  mine  are  not  coin  related.  I am  at  present 
into  candle  sticks  and  candle  holders.  Have  you  ever  seen  brass  candle 
sticks  for  sea  going  boats?  However  the  boat  sways,  those  lit  candles  are 
in  an  upright  position.  What  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  improvising  is 
truly  amazing.  In  my  house  the  basic  question  is,  what  will  I be  collecting 
next?  Of  course  the  answer  is  whatever  meets  my  fancy  and  permits  me 
to  collect  it  within  the  means  of  my  bank  account. 


| New  CWTS  Author  Suggestions  | 

Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as 
much  as  possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  issues.  The  pub- 
lisher has  the  capability  to  deal  with  data  in  any  popular  format.  The 
author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  to  also  send  hard  copy  to  the  editor.  Also,  data  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher  as  an  attachment  with  an  e-mail  (send  to 
cunninghamchips@hotmail.com).  Original  pictures  are  welcomed, 
when  they  are  available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its  original  form; 
copies  may  be  used  if  originals  are  not  available.  All  photos  and 
original  material  will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a 
new  ribbon  when  preparing  material!  And  double  space.  We  use  a 
text  scanner  for  such  material  and  the  result  is  a substantial  saving 
for  the  Society. 
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A Late  Stage  Rusted  Die 


Bill  Fivaz 

Dr.  Wilson’s  comments  on  this  coin:  “Dies  117  and  420  were  not 
used  on  Store  Cards  and  this  muling  is  one  token  on  which  each  was  used. 
No  article  is  indexed  in  the  CWTS  Journal  regarding  die  states  of  this 
token.  Fuld  117-420  is  very  common  and  was  struck  on  several  metal 
planchet  types.  Both  117  and  420  show  late  stage  die  states.” 

This  specimen  shows  a nice  cud  on  the  obverse.  The  die  was  also 
quite  pitted,  probably  due  to  rusting.  Hopefully  you  can  see  many  of  the 
raised  “pimples”  on  the  design,  even  in  the  field  of  this  coin,  the  result  of 
the  rusted  die. 

The  cud  resulted  when  a piece  of  the  die  broke  off  and  fell  away, 
allowing  the  metal  from  the  planchet  to  seep  into  that  cavity.  It  is  not,  as 
many  collectors  believe,  “extra  metal”  on  the  coin. 

This  coin  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that  the  area  on  the  reverse 
directly  opposite  any  cud  is  almost  always  weak,  with  little  or  no  detail 
showing,  especially  with  a cud  of  this  size.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
planchet  metal  to  fill  the  reverse  design  in  that  area  as  it  went  to  the  area 
of  least  resistance,  into  the  broken  off  cavity  on  the  obverse  die.  While 
there  is  a very  slight  weakness  at  the  rim  below  the  left  edge  of  the  drum 
and  the  cannon,  it  is  much  less  pronounced  than  we  would  expect. 

Verification  Still  On  Hold 


Dr.  Larkin  Wilson  remains  hospitalized  from  his  auto  accident 
some  months  ago.  Cards  and  notes  may  be  directed  to  his  home  address, 
714  W.  Faulkner,  El  Dorado,  AR  71730. 
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POINTS  TO  PONDER 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

History  books  fail  to  give  Civil  War 
tokens  due  credit  and  their  rightful  place  in 
history. 

I have  a fairly  decent  library  of  Civil 
War  history  books.  Some  of  them  were  written 
during  the  Civil  War,  some  just  after,  and  most 
in  recent  times.  Of  all  the  history  books  I own,  only  one  discusses  and 
portrays  Civil  War  tokens.  That  book  is  part  of  the  Time-Life  series  entit- 
led "Twenty  Million  Yankees"  pp  60-61.  In  its  double  page  entry,  not  only 
does  it  portray  Civil  War  tokens,  but  also  depicts  scrip,  encased  postage, 
and  broken  bank  notes  in  full  color. 

What  irks  me  is  that  many  of  my  history  books  will  picture  the 
Confederate  half  dollar,  only  four  minted  in  New  Orleans  and  they  did  not 
circulate,  as  well  as  the  twelve  copper  Confederate  cents  produced  in  the 
North  by  Lovett,  which  never  reached  the  South  during  the  war.  The  Con- 
federate half  dollar  and  the  cent  had  no  impact  whatsoever  on  the  econo- 
my of  the  South,  while  the  Civil  War  tokens  prevented  the  complete  break- 
down of  daily  commerce  in  the  North  for  some  three  years  and  most  cer- 
tainly helped  secure  final  victory  for  the  Union. 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  unimportant  anecdotes  often  find  their 
way  into  history  books  and  significant  items  are  frequently  ignored.  Few 
history  books  even  mention  postal  currency  and  the  U.S.  issued  fractional 
paper  currency  that  was  produced  up  to  the  1 870's. 

I would  like  to  better  my  Civil  War  library.  If  you  have  or  know  of 
any  Civil  War  history  books  that  discuss  and/or  picture  Civil  War  tokens,  I 
would  appreciate  your  informing  me,  providing  me  with  the  title  of  the  book 
and  the  page(s).  I am  trying  to  create  a Civil  War  library  of  history  books 
which  make  reference  to  Civil  War  tokens.  To  date,  I have  but  one  book!. 
Can  you  help  me?  Please  do  not  list  numismatic  books  or  coin  catalogs, 
as  some  of  them  do  recognize  and  make  note  of  Civil  War  tokens.  My 
address  is:  S.A.  Rachootin,  6051  Sadring  Avenue,  Woodland  Hills,  Ca. 
91367 
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An  Unusually  Well  Struck  Reverse 


by  Bill  Fivaz 

I sent  this  one  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  verification  because,  in  my  short 
collecting  experience  in  this  series,  I don’t  ever  recall  seeing  a 391  reverse 
as  well  struck  as  this.  Every  other  similar  reverse  I’ve  seen  has  been 
struck  by  a very  rusted  or  worn  die.  Larkin  writes:  “The  reverse  die  shows 
no  significant  wear  or  deterioration.  The  verification  service  has  no  data 
regarding  the  reverse  die  state  on  Fuld  1-391.  Review  of  indeces  to  the 
first  four  volumes  of  the  CWTS  Journal  reveals  no  articles  listed  about 
this.  Die  391  was  by  Sigel,  who  was  most  prolific.” 

Perhaps  some  of  our  experienced  members  have  or  have  seen  a 
similar  strong,  early  die  state  die  391  reverse.  If  so,  possibly  it  could  be 
reported  in  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  in  a future  issue. 


Like  Casino  Chips? 

Metro  (Detroit)  Chip  Show 
Quality  Inn,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
November  3,  2001 

Information:  call  or  email  Paul  Cunningham 
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POINTS  TO  PONDER 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


Collectors  of  Civil  War  tokens  are  as  legitimate  as  collectors  in 
any  other  avenue  of  numismatics,  perhaps  more  so. 

Over  the  years,  I have  attended  many  coin  shows  and  have 
spoken  with  many  coin  dealers.  When  asked,  "What  do  you  collect?"  I 
respond,  "Civil  War  tokens".  It  is  amazing  how  many  dealers  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  will  say  something  like,  "Why  don't  you  collect  legitimate 
coins,  you  know,  like  coins  made  at  the  mint?”  Perhaps  many  dealers  are 
embarrassed  that  they  have  no  C.W.  tokens  to  show.  Maybe  many  don't 
wish  to  take  the  time  to  learn  about  Civil  War  tokens.  Others  may  feel  that 
they  don't  want  to  handle  any  coins  that  sell  for  under  $100.  Whatever 
their  motivation  may  be,  I just  ignore  their  comments.  There  is  much  pride 
to  being  a collector  of  Civil  War  tokens,  knowing  that  no  other  time  in  U.S. 
history  compares  to  the  numismatic  happenings  that  occurred  then. 

For  the  purists  who  feel  that  only  mint  produced  items  are  for  real, 
they  should  read  the  special  edition  for  the  New  York  ANA,  July  28,  1997 
Coin  World.  Its  feature  article  on  the  cover  page  was  entitled  "Numismatic 
Stars  on  Broadway".  The  cover  depicted  nine  coins,  in  color.  I'll  briefly 
mention  this  treasure  trove  of  coins  worth  millions  of  dollars.  There  were 
two  gold  Brasher  doubloons,  one  with  an  "EB"  counterstamp  on  the  breast, 
and  the  other  with  a c/s  on  the  wing  made  by  a jeweller.  There  were  four 
different  "Stellas"  which  are  patterns,  not  real  coins  per  se.  There  were 
two  1804  bust  dollars,  which  were  not  produced  in  the  year  stated  and  a 
1913  "Liberty  Head"  nickel  which  the  mint  has  no  records  of  producing. 
There  was  not  a legitimate  minted  coin  in  the  group,  but  their  value  runs 
into  the  millions  of  dollars. 
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Enjoy  your  Civil  War  tokens.  They,  more  than  any  other  type  of 
"currency",  permitted  the  Union  to  endure  the  Civil  War  and  provide  for  us 
the  exciting  and  rewarding  field  of  study  of  the  times.  Every  token  has  a 
story  to  tell,  a message  to  deliver,  and  so  many  of  them  even  permit  us  to 
have  a glimpse  of  that  fantastic  era,  depicting  medicine  bottles,  anvils, 
plows,  sewing  machines,  etc. 

Report  on  Auction  #117 

My  apologies  for  failing  to  send  in  the  closing  date  which  resulted 
in  the  wrong  date  being  published  (mea  culpa).  The  correct  closing  date 
should  have  been  31  December  2000.  This  abbreviated  auction  drew  13 
bidders  who  submitted  78  bids  for  the  51  lots  offered.  Gross  sales  were 
just  over  $700,  and  the  Society  should  net  approximately  $60  from  this 
auction.  The  bidder  success  rate  was  an  excellent  77%.  Most  popular  lot 
was  #51  with  seven  bids,  followed  by  lot  #50  with  six  bids  and  lot  #45  with 
five  bids. 


This  ‘N  That 


1.  A big  welcome  to  our  newest  Life  Member  David  Silver  (LM165).  Dave’s 
addition  brings  the  number  of  living  life  members  to  143. 

2.  There  is  NO  AUCTION  in  this  Journal  issue  because  of  a lack  of  suffi- 
cient lots  for  even  a decent  abbreviated  one.  Remember  - The  auction 
is  dependent  upon  you  the  membership  for  its  continuance.  If  there  are 
only  a few  lots  consigned,  there  cannot  be  a successful  auction.  It’s  up 
to  you.  Do  you  want  the  auctions  to  continue  or  not?  Dale  Cade  is 
accepting  consignments  on  a temporary  basis  pending  the  selection  of 
a new  Auction  Manager. 


New  Jersey  Token  and  Medal  Show 

Marriott  Hotel  and  Convention  Center 
Davidson  Ave.,  off  Rt.  287,  Somerset,  NJ 

1-7  Thurs.,  May  17;  10-7  Fri.,  May  18,  10-5  Sat.  May  19 

Information:  Paul  Cunningham;  Box  One 
Tecumseh,  Ml  49286;  (517)423-8951 
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THE  GENERAL  STORE 
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Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Pittsburgh  & Allegheny  1862-63  City  Directory  reprint  of  362  pages. 
$23.00  including  postage.  Larry  Dziubek,  P.O.  Box  9741,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15229 

Wanted:  Michigan  CWTs.  Please  indicate  condition  and  price. 
Thank-you.  Michael  L.  Taylor  (#3277),  1179  S.  atson,  #23,  Howell, 

Ml  48843.  Phone  (810)  632-4333. 

Wanted  Michigan  Civil  War  store  cards.  Need:  45-A,  65-A, 

135-A,  175-A,  185-A,  225-1,  565-A,  577-A,  595-A,  865-A.  George 
Richey,  4368  Arborvitae,  Honor,  Ml  49640. 

Wanted:  Ohio  165CN-1a  and  165CN-2a.  Need  several.  John  Mullen,  Box 
146-A,  Berne,  NY  12023. 

Wanted:  Ml  225  CF  Detroit  CWT  (W.E.  Tunis,  General  News  Dealer, 
Detroit,  Clifton,  C.W.  & Milwaukee).  Ray  Callan,  4968  N.  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53217. 


Note  New  Numbers!  Phone  517-423-8951,  Fax  517-424-9146. 

Paul  Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286. 
www.cunninghamexonumia.com 

Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 


Correction! 

There  was  a typographical  error  in  the  second  paragraph 
of  “Look  Out,"  which  appeared  in  the  Fall,  2000,  Journal.  The  “1/2 
cts  per  oz.”  should  read  “1  1/2  cts  per  oz.” 


Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1 1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  206 1 7 


WANTED:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Will  buy  collections,  singles,  duplicates  or  whatever.  No  collection  too  large  or 
too  small.  Have  special  needs  for  tokens  in  choice  condiltion,  for  Store  Cards 
from  rare  towns,  and  for  anything  unusual  in  the  series.  If  you  are  thinking  of 
selling,  it  will  pay  you  to  let  us  make  you  an  offer.  When  material  is  sent  for 
inspection,  offers  are  made  in  the  form  of  a check  by  return  mail: 

Charles  E.  Kirtley 

P.O.  Box  2273,  Elizabeth  City,  NC  27909 
Phone:  919-335-1262  evenings 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  — 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


Civil  War  Tokens  (CWTs) 

Hard  Times  Tokens  (HTTs) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were 
issued  during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  are  all  a fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $-10.00  for  a sample  CWT, 
$10.00  for  a sample  HTT,  or  $20.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog. 
(Please  add  $2.00  for  Postage  and  handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  A,  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all  members. 
Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more  than  one  per 
issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Halftones  are  $6  each.  Only  classified 
or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War  tokens  acceptable. 
SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer  with  any 
CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of  printing. 
Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All  advertisements  are  to  be 
sent  directly  to  the  CWTS  Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml 
49286.  Call  Paul  A.  Cunningham  (517)  451-2447. 


Civil  War  Token  Society  Books 


Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $1 7.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  al)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 
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Medical  Overview 


What  Do  You  Collect? 


Our  sales  cover  all  phases  of  Exonumia,  Civil  War , Trade  Tokens,  Good  For 
Mirrors,  Encased,  Counterstamped  coins,  Transportation,  Military,  Brunswick 
Bailee  and  other  categories  too  numerous  to  list 


tf*' 
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We  are  also  looking  for  consignments  of  worthwhile  material 
for  our  auctions. 


Our  Mail  Bid  Auctions  and  Prices  Realized  are  free  (you  can 't  beat  that  price!). 

PAUL  L.  KOPPENHAVER 


P.  O.  Box  34056  Granada  Hills,  C A 9 1 394 

1-818-832-8068  FAX  1-818-832-8987 


PNG-LMS  TAMS-LM46  ANA-LMS47  CWTS-LMS7  CPNA-LMI  SATCA-CMS 1 


j|Some  unconventional  thoughts 


on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and 

redemption  of  store  cards 


By  Bart  D.  Woloson 

Many  thanks  to  Dr.  John  K.  Evans  for  his  recent  article,  “The 
storecards  of  1860-1862  : why  were  they  issued?  It  was  refreshing  to 
read  some  original  ideas  with  extensive  research  that  counters  some  of 
the  old  myths  about  the  origin  and  use  of  storecards.  It  also  pointed  up, 
for  me,  how  very  little  we  do  know  about  the  manufacture,  marketing, 
distribution,  and  redemption  of  storecards.  Please  consider  this  a fol- 
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low-up  offering;  short  on  research  but  long  on  intuitive  logic.  Hopefully  it 
will  give  some  incentive  to  others  to  do  related  research. 

THE  HOARDING  OF  LARGE  CENTS 

First  of  all,  let  me  suggest  an  answer  to  Dr.  Evan’s  question 
regarding  the  early  issue  of  storecards  - primarily  out  of  Chicago  (my 
home  town).  The  hoarding  of  LARGE  CENT  pennies  probably  started 
immediately  upon  the  issue  of  the  small  cent  flying  eagles  in  1857.  One 
large  cent  is  equal  in  weight  to  roughly  3.4  FLYING  EAGLE’S  or  INDIAN 
HEADS.  If  the  popular  perception  was  that  a penny  contained  one  cent  of 
copper,  surely  a LARGE  CENT  was  worth  over  three  cents,  and  they  were 
to  be  saved  for  their  intrinsic  value  rather  than  use  in  commerce  - a poor 
man’s  savings  plan.  A little  over  100  million  LARGE  CENTS  were  issued 
over  a 65  year  period  ending  in  early  1857...  typically  at  2 or  3 million  per 
year.  There  was  a blip  in  1837-38  when  almost  12  million  pennies  were 
issued  in  the  two  year  period  - probably  in  response  to  the  hoarding  of  US 
pennies  that  gave  rise  to  the  issue  of  private  mintage  HARD  TIMES  TOK- 
ENS. So,  if  we  could  get  along  with  2 or  3 million  new  pennies  per  year 
over  a 65  year  period  (100  million  in  circulation  in  1857)  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  mint  another  100  million  pennies  over  the  4 year  period  (1857 
through  1860)  leading  up  to  the  Civil  War?  I suggest  that  there  was  a 
need  to  replace  virtually  all  of  the  LARGE  CENTS  that  were  being  hoard- 
ed, and  removed  from  circulation  well  before  the  War.  Further-  more,  the 
provincial  capital  at  Chicago  was  probably  the  last  place  to  get  its  fair 
share  of  the  new  pennies  being  minted  at  Philadelphia,  and  shipped  to 
New  York.  With  a two-year  natural  circulation  lag  time,  the  critical  need 
for  pennies  in  Chicago  likely  occurred  in  1858-59  when  the  storecards  first 
started  to  appear  (not  1860  when  the  first  dates  were  applied  to  the  tok- 
ens). We  are  informed  in  the  literature  that  the  whole  series  of  store  cards 
by  Chicago  die  sinker  DuBoise  were  recorded  by  contemporary  numisma- 
tists as  existing  in  1859  well  before  Childs’  1860  issues  came  on  the 
scene. 


I suggest  that  virtually  all  100  million  LARGE  CENTS  were 
hoarded  before  the  Civil  War;  replaced  by  the  100  million  INDIAN  HEADS 
of  1857-60,  and  then  half  of  those  small  cents  were  hoarded  during  the 
War  to  be  replaced  by  some  50  million  Civil  War  tokens. 

A CASE  FOR  60  MILLION  CWTS 

The  number  50  million  for  total  issue  of  cwts  is  the  high  end  of  the 
25  to  50  million  range  stated  in  our  literature  (see  footnote  #4  in  Dr.  Evan’s 
article).  I believe  that  cwt  issues  totaled  at  least  50  million,  and  possibly  60 
million.  The  population  of  the  US  was  30  million  - and  that  gives  only  2 
cents  per  capita  in  so-called  “emergency”  currency.  There  are  probably  1 
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million  cwts  in  cwt  collections,  and  another  1 million  in  general  coin  col- 
lections, and  dealer  stocks;  a total  of  2 million  survivors  which,  at  the 
accepted  3%  survival  rate,  would  indicate  issue  of  67  million  cwts. 

The  first  issue  of  CWTS  Journal  in  Autumn  1967  featured  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Chicago  diesinker  Childs.  The  research  included  some  oper- 
ating statistics  on  the  company  for  the  year  1873  stating  that  there  were  18 
employees,  annual  payroll  of  $12,000,  and  annual  sales  of  $25,000. 
Assuming  that  the  company  was  of  similar  size  during  the  Civil  War 
period,  and  they  had  capacity  for  $ 25,000  of  sales  value  of  cwt  manufac- 
ture per  year  at  an  estimated  $6  per  thousand  sales  price,  their  capacity 
would  be  about  4 million  cwts  per  year.  Childs  produced  18  patriotic  dies 
and  43  reverse  dies  for  storecards.  Using  a 20-80  ratio  of  patriotic  cwt 
production  to  store  cards,  Child’s  “stock  dies”  represented  about  9%  of  the 
total  productive  capacity  of  all  diesinkers  nationally.  Thus,  if  Childs  had 
capacity  for  4 million  cwts  per  year,  the  industry  should  have  had  capacity 
for  44  million  per  year,  and  111  million  total  over  the  two  and  a half  years 
of  heavy  production  (1862-64).  A total  production  number  of  60  million 
suggested  is  about  50  % of  capacity  over  the  longer  period  of  production, 
and  seems  reasonable. 

COMMERCIAL  NECESSITY  vs  ADVERTISING  vs  ARBITRAGE 

Dr.  Evans  makes  a very  good  case  for  the  probability  that  adver- 
tising outweighed  convenience  (in  making  change)  as  a motivation  for  the 
issuance  of  storecards  - particularly  in  the  1860  to  early  1862  period  when 
US  mint  pennies  were  apparently  in  oversupply  (at  least  in  New  York).  It 
is  likely  that  a third  motive  was  hard  at  work  by  the  time  production  peaked 
in  1863  - that  being  profit  on  the  arbitrage....  Buy  the  tokens  of  60  to  80 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  put  them  in  circulation  at  par,  for  a 20%  to  40% 
profit.  This  was  probably  a higher  profit  margin  than  the  merchant  could 
get  on  the  goods  and  services  he  was  selling... a very  attractive  side  busi- 
ness, and  a fairly  easy  sell  for  the  die  sinker  to  he  “issuer”. 

Not  only  was  the  profit  margin  attractive,  but  the  absolute  value  of 
the  enterprise  was  substantial  in  today’s  conversion  of  then  current  dollars. 
It  is  instructive  to  note  the  skilled  labor  in  1862  cost  about  20  cents  per 
hour  compared  to  $15  today,  a factor  of  75  times.  Thus  a penny  in  1862 
may  be  compared  with  75  cents  in  buying  power  today,  and  the  profit  for 
the  “issuers”  on  60  million  cwts  was  on  the  order  of  a billion  dollars  in 
today’s  dollars  - a very  important  industry  by  any  standards.  The  indivi- 
dual “issuer”  with  a minimum  order  for  2000  storecards  could  expect  to 
make  $6  profit  or  $450  in  today’s  dollars  - a nice  side  business. 
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THE  LUCKY  1500 


It  is  surprising  that  only  1500  merchants  nationally  climbed  onto 
this  bandwagon  ...  free  advertising,  great  profit  on  the  arbitrage,  and  gen- 
eral good  will  in  providing  a needed  service  for  the  convenience  of  con- 
sumers. In  addition,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  prestige  and  stature 
gained  by  the  “issuer”  in  his  or  her  community  as  one  who  of  the  few  who 
could  issue  private  “money”.  There  must  have  been  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands (200,000  is  a good  guess)  of  small  businesses  and  merchants  who 
could  have  benefited  equally  from  issuance  of  cwts.  Thus  the  market  pen- 
etration of  potential  store  card  issuers  was  less  that  1%.  This  low  level  of 
market  penetration  is  further  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  only  5%  of  the 
2500  operating  Sutlers  issued  “Sutlers”  storecards.  The  Sutler  had  a very 
local  controlled  customer  base  and  the  issuance  of  “Sutlers”  guaranteed 
that  the  soldier  had  to  spend  his  change  at  the  Sutler’s  store. 

The  availability  of  “patriotics”  making  up  only  20%  of  all  cwts  did 
not  make  a dent  in  the  probable  convenience  need  by  the  non-”issuers”  of 
store  cards. 

THE  BANKER  AS  DISTRIBUTOR 

There  must  have  been  a much  more  efficient  means  of  distribu- 
tion of  storecards  than  would  have  occurred  through  less  than  1%  of 
merchants  trickling  out  pennies  to  customers  in  change.  That  means  was 
likely  the  local  banker.  He  was  a professional  moneychanger,  lender,  and 
arbiter  who  had  a financial  interest  in  many  local  merchants,  and  may 
have  owned  the  “Union  Block”  where  the  local  dry  goods  dealer  rented  a 
storefront.  You  can  also  be  sure  that  there  was  a banker  in  every  small 
town  that  had  multiple  store  card  “issuers”.  Then  Banker  was  also  an 
important  source  for  distribution  of  US  MINT  coins,  and  could  exert  some 
control  over  how  many  got  into  local  distribution.  He  could  be  a very 
important  player  in  the  cwt  business. 

We  know  that  many  of  these  local  bankers  were  active  during  the 
Civil  War  issuing  paper  money  “bank  notes”  and  paper  fractional  currency 
down  to  3-cent  denominations.  Why  then,  do  we  not  see  any  storecards 
issued  by  banks?  (There  is  at  least  one  exception,  the  Sandwich  Illinois 
Bank,  but  that  banker  also  owned  the  local  lumberyard  and  probably  half 
the  town).  The  local  small  town  banker  was  in  the  money  change  busi- 
ness, had  the  means  of  wholesale  distribution  through  his  customers,  and 
certainly  understood  the  arbitrage  on  storecards  and  patriotics.  I suggest 
that  the  banker  was  very  much  in  the  business,  and  probably  the  prime 
mover  in  most  small  towns.  He  may  also  have  been  the  local  agent  for 
the  regional  diesinker,  in  which  case  he  controlled  the  number  of  cwts  to 
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be  issued  in  town  as  well  as  his  choice  of  favorite  merchants  who  were  to 
become  the  “issuers”.  My  guess  is  that  the  local  banker  financed  the 
purchase  of  cwts  for  the  whole  town,  acted  as  advertising  agent  to  sign  up 
merchants,  and  took  a big  slice  of  the  arbitrage  on  delivery  day. 

Given  these  assumptions,  why  did  the  banker  not  issue  any  tokens 
in  his  own  name  and  take  all  of  the  arbitrage.  Two  reasons  are  likely. 
First,  as  a State  or  National  charter,  the  issuance  of  substitute  coin  by  a 
bank  may  have  bordered  on  being  officially  illegal;  and  second,  the  banker 
wanted  to  secure  an  arbitrage  profit  for  handling  the  cwts  without  taking 
any  risk  of  redemption.  The  risk  of  redemption  was  on  the  issuing  mer- 
chant whose  name  was  on  the  coin.  That  Banker  in  Sandwich,  Illinois 
probably  could  not  avoid  the  risk  regardless  of  which  of  his  entities 
“issued”  the  storecard,  so  he  just  used  the  name  of  his  flagship  bank. 

MARKETING  STORECARDS  THROUGH  THE  BANKER 

This  theory  takes  me  back  to  my  early  business  career  in  the 
1960s.  I was  doing  economic  feasibility  studies  for  placement  of  funds  in 
small  towns  through  the  Federal  Economic  Development  Administration 
(EDA).  When  I came  into  a target  municipality,  I quickly  learned  to  make 
my  first  stop  at  the  largest  bank  in  town  and  to  demand  to  see  only  the 
President.  In  20  minutes,  I knew  more  about  who’s  who  in  that  town  and 
what  had  transpired  in  the  last  20  years  than  almost  anyone  else  in  town. 
My  mission  was  to  bring  money  and  profit  to  the  town,  and  my  welcome 
was  overwhelming. 

Now  go  back  100  years  to  late  1861  and  I am  a salesman  for  die- 
sinker  Childs  with  a 24-hour  stopover  in  LaPorte,  Indiana  between  trains 
back  to  Chicago.  There  are  40  prospective  merchants  in  town,  most  of 
whom  have  never  seen  a CWT,  and  have  little  understanding  of  the 
advertising  value,  need  in  commerce,  or  the  concept  of  arbitrage  profits... I 
am  an  outsider  offering  counterfeit  coins  ...  a very  hard  sell. 

The  only  man  in  town  who  would  have  instant  understanding  of 
the  concept,  and  a proper  incentive  in  profit  to  participate  in  the  scheme, 
is  the  local  banker.  He  also  knows  who  will  make  good  on  paying  for  an 
order,  and  the  quantity  to  purchase  so  as  not  to  flood  the  market.  So,  I 
don’t  bother  with  trying  to  educate  the  local  merchants.  I go  straight  to  the 
banker,  and  here  is  my  “pitch”: 

I can  provide  you  (given  a minimum  25,000  token  order)  with  store 
card  pennies  at  60%  of  face  (1  cent)  value.  Of  course,  if  you  put  the  name 
of  the  bank  on  the  storecard,  there  is  the  implied  understanding  that  the 
bank  will  redeem  them  for  full  value  (same  concept  as  the  paper  currency 
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that  the  bank  may  have  already  issued).  We  have  found  that  these  store- 
cards are  a great  advertising  media  for  local  merchants  - particularly  if 
they  can  get  wide  circulation  away  from  customers  who  already  shop  at 
the  merchant.  You,  the  banker,  are  the  ideal  agent  to  facilitate  the  distri- 
bution, purchase  tokens  for  the  whole  town  at  a great  discount,  and  help 
your  best  customers  benefit  from  the  whole  process.  We  can  also  sell  you 
some  of  the  generic  “patriotic”  tokens  for  distribution  through  merchants 
that  may  be  reluctant  to  provide  advertising  for  their  competitors.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  the  acceptance  of  the  tokens  in  commerce  will  be  much 
greater  if  there  is  the  implied  backing  of  the  merchant.  The  stronger  the 
merchant,  the  better  is  the  confidence  and  the  acceptance  of  the  tokens. 
You  must  choose  carefully  those  who  will  “issue”  storecards  because  it 
immediately  puts  the  local  merchants  into  two  classes;  those  who  issue 
storecards  are  first  class,  and  those  who  do  not  are  otherwise.  We  are 
dealing  with  a low  margin  product,  and  if  we  had  to  sell  each  merchant 
individually  (and  take  that  credit  risk),  our  prices  would  have  to  be  close  to 
par.  In  fact,  you  can  show  your  merchants  our  standard  pricing  sheet,  and 
you  can  retain  the  difference  between  standard  price  and  the  deep 
discount  we  are  offering  the  bank. 

So,  here  is  the  program.  Give  us  an  order  for  25,000  tokens  and 
you  can  have  the  deep  discount  rate  of  $6  per  thousand,  provided  the  mix 
is  at  lease  20%  generic  “patriotics”,  and  the  rest  are  divided  between  no 
more  that  4 merchants  (4  unique  store  card  dies  are  included  in  the  price). 
Also  you  can  pick  a single  reverse  die  for  all  four  merchants.  For  an  extra 
die  change  fee  of  $1  per  change  we  can  provide  a different  reverse  dies 
for  each  of  the  4 merchants.  If  any  die  fails  during  a production  run  we  will 
replace  it  with  a similar  die  of  our  choice.  We  encourage  you  to  solicit 
participation  from  your  largest  customers.  One  method  that  works  well  is 
for  the  banker  to  sell  half  of  each  merchant  run  to  the  named  merchant  at 
$8  per  thousand  (our  standard  rate),  and  then  distribute  the  balance 
through  ordinary  bank  channels  or  smaller  customers  (at  a discount  or  not; 
as  you  choose). 

The  Banker  now  commits  to  the  $150  order  ($250  face  value)  and 
calls  a meeting  of  his  best  4 customers  to  lay  off  40  % of  his  bet.  These 
could  be  merchant  directors  of  the  bank,  or  just  some  good  old  boys  meet- 
ing over  a cracker  barrel  at  the  local  saloon.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
research  merchant  issuers  for  a common  bond  such  as  Bank  Directorships 
at  a single  bank.  Each  merchant  is  asked  to  purchase  2500  storecards  for 
$8  per  thousand,  a cost  of  $20  and  a potential  profit  of  $5  at  face  value. 
The  banker  agrees  to  buy  another  2500  storecards  in  the  name  of  the 
merchant  and  place  them  in  circulation.  The  Banker  describes  the 
advertising  value  of  the  exposure,  and  gives  one  small  disclaimer: 

“ The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  is  that  your  customers 
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come  back  (after  the  War)  and  ask  for  redemption  at  face  value.  This 
would  wipe  out  your  $5  profit  if  all  the  tokens  came  back  (an  unlikely 
scenario),  but  you  would  still  have  the  use  of  the  money  for  the  interim 
period,  and  of  course  the  advertising  value.  Faced  with  redemption,  you 
may  consider  some  other  options;  refuse  redemption  (there  is  no  legal 
requirement  if  not  specifically  stated  on  the  coin),  redeem  for  merchandise 
only  (perhaps  high  margin  merchandise  like  penny  candy  at  50%  profit 
margin),  redeem  for  devalued  greenbacks,  or  be  selective  in  your  redemp- 
tion policy,  favoring  good  customers” 

The  Banker’s  math  here  is  a little  fuzzy  because  the  real  downside 
for  the  merchant  is  that  he  might  be  requires  to  redeem  all  5000  tokens  in 
his  name  for  $50  less  the  $25  he  received  in  distributing  his  2500  share, 
for  a net  loss  of  $25.  He  would  have  some  scrap  recovery  on  the  copper 
($2  per  thousand)  reducing  his  net  loss  to  $15  which  he  would  have  to 
write  off  to  advertising  or  good  will.  In  reality,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  mer- 
chant would  have  to  redeem  more  than  75%  of  his  tokens  - and  that  for 
high  margin  merchandise.  Thus  his  net  loss  on  the  transaction  is  probably 
less  than  $5;  a nominal  cost  for  all  the  exposure.  It  was  a win-win  situation 
participating  in  the  Banker’s  proposition,  any  way  you  look  at  it.  And,  of 
course,  the  Banker  made  a handsome  profit  with  no  down  side  - $60  on 
the  15,000  tokens  distributed  directly,  and  $20  on  the  transfer  to  the 
“issuer”  merchants;  $80  total  on  a $150  investment! 

This  is  certainly  a better  investment  for  the  Banker  than  issuing 
private  bank  notes.  Bank  notes  cost  money  to  engrave,  print,  and  issue 
(date,  number,  sign)  with  no  profit  potential  except  for  a float  on  the 
money  and  the  slippage  gain  from  lost  notes  and  those  that  made  their 
way  into  currency  collections. 

THE  VALUE  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  above  merchant  who  realized  a maximum  net  loss  of  $15  on 
the  5000  storecards  in  his  name  had  the  benefit  of  5000  exposures  chang- 
ing hands  perhaps  once  a week  for  at  least  a year  - say  50  weeks  for 
250,000  exposures  at  a cost  of  6 cents  per  thousand  exposures.  In  year 
2001  dollars  at  a 75  times  factor  this  cost  would  be  equivalent  to  $5  per 
thousand  exposures.  To  put  this  in  perspective,  the  cost  of  general  audi- 
ence newspaper  advertising  today  is  about  $9  per  thousand  exposures  ($9 
CPM).  Banner  advertising  on  the  web  (a  better  analogy  today)  without  any 
special  audience  interest,  is  about  $20  CPM. 

Thus  the  merchant,  who  gave  full  redemption  and  recovered  only 
scrap  value  for  the  copper,  bought  some  fairly  inexpensive  advertising, 
even  at  his  maximum  cost. 
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LAPORTE  REVERSE  STORECARD  DIES  BY  CHILDS  1112  AND  1119 


In  the  Winter  2000  CWT  Journal  article  by  Dr.  Evans,  he  dis- 
cusses the  curious  situation  wherein  the  Chicago  die  sinker  Childs 
provided  1861  dated  reverse  dies  1112  and  1119  exclusively  to  4 mer- 
chants in  LaPorte,  Indiana;  the  only  use  of  either  die.  He  goes  on  to 
hypothesize  that  die  1119  “business  card”  was  more  popular  (less  rarity) 
with  the  LaPorte  merchants  than  die  1112  “Childs  Mnfr.  Chicago”  for 
obvious  conflicting  commercial  reasons.  One  of  the  LaPorte  merchants 
used  both  dies,  the  1 1 12  die  variety  being  R-9. 

Here  is  a possible  scenario  to  explain  this  curiosity.  First  of  all  the 
merchants  probably  never  had  a choice  of  die,  but  they  did  see  a sample 
of  the  popular  series  of  Childs  1861  dated  dies  numbering  1111  through 
1119.  They  all  look  the  same  to  the  untrained  eye  except  for  the  motto 
“business  card”  or  Childs  Mnfr.  Chicago”.  All  four  merchants  bought  the 
storecards  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  traveling  salesman  (or  through 
their  local  Banker  as  suggested  above),  and  they  all  chose  the  “business 
card”  die  since  there  was  an  extra  die  change  fee  to  vary  the  reverse  die. 
It  was  late  in  the  year  when  the  salesman  brought  the  4 merchant  order  in 
from  LaPorte,  and  Childs  decided  to  use  his  last  1861  dated  new  stock 
“business  card”  reverse  die  1119  for  the  combined  order.  The  die  failed 
just  before  Childs  completed  the  third  merchant  order.  Note  the  large  “cud” 
pictured  on  the  Fuld  plate  for  the  1119  die  indicating  imminent  failure.  He 
had  no  more  stock  “business  card”  1861  dies  and  he  did  not  want  to  make 
another  this  late  in  the  year,  so  he  substituted  the  “Childs  Mnfr.  Chicago” 
die  1112  to  finish  the  third  merchant,  and  to  fill  the  order  for  the  fourth 
LaPorte  merchant.  Die  1112  had  not  seen  any  use  during  the  year  except 
for  a few  salesmen’s  samples,  so  it  was  fresh  and  ready  to  go.  No  more 
orders  came  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  all  1861  dated  dies  were 
scrapped  as  obsolete,  never  to  be  seen  on  a storecard  again.  Childs  got 
the  4 merchant  order  back  to  LaPorte  just  in  time  for  Christmas  with  the 
hope  that  his  late  year  switch  of  dies  would  not  be  too  objectionable. 

THOUGHTS  ON  REDEMPTION  OF  STORECARDS 

We  assume  that  very  few  of  the  generic  “Patriotic”  cwts  were 
redeemed  for  other  than  scrap  value.  In  contrast,  a high  percentage  of 
store  cards  were  redeemed.  As  a result,  the  survival  rate  of  patriotics  is 
much  higher  than  for  storecards.  We  can  do  some  rough  calculations  by 
comparing  probable  production  numbers  against  survival  rates.  As  men- 
tioned previously,  the  production  of  patriotics  represented  only  about  20% 
of  total  cwt  production.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  that  there  are  1835 
varieties  of  patriotics  against  8600  varieties  of  storecards  (17.5%  patri- 
otics). In  terms  of  generic  die  use,  there  are  some  500  patriotic  dies  and 
430  reverse  storecard  dies  (these  numbers  keep  changing  and  are  approx- 
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imate).  About  two  hundred  of  the  generic  dies  were  used  in  both  series, 
and  we  do  not  know  in  what  ratio.  We  do  know  that  it  takes  two  patriotic 
dies  to  make  one  coin,  so  the  patriot  series  required  twice  as  many  generic 
dies  to  make  the  same  number  of  cwts  as  the  storecards.  Also,  we  know 
there  are  many  two  faced  storecards  that  used  no  generic  dies. 

Based  on  the  ratio  of  patriotics  to  storecards  that  show  up  on 
for-sale  lists  and  auctions  (including  the  regular  cwts  auctions)  somewhere 
around  40%  of  the  cwt  offerings  are  patriotics,  a good  indicator  of  their 
survival  ratio.  We  also  observe  that  a higher  percentage  of  surviving  pat- 
riotics is  in  circulated  condition  than  found  in  the  storecard  series.  The 
survival  of  cwts  occurred  from  several  sources,  the  major  being  the  coin 
collectors  and  dealers  active  at  the  time  of  manufacture  or  immediately 
when  they  were  taken  out  of  circulation.  The  rest  survived  by  chance  or 
fortune  - thrown  in  a drawer  of  trunk  to  be  discovered  by  future  genera- 
tions, or  thrown  away  to  be  discovered  by  a metal  detector.  Some  that 
were  good  imitations  of  Indian  heads  survived  undetected  in  general  cir- 
culation for  several  decades  - thus  the  fair  condition  of  many  Indian  head 
patriotics.  There  were  likely  many  small  hoards  of  storecards  saved  by  the 
issuing  merchants  for  souvenir  or  vanity  purposes  to  be  passed  on  to 
heirs. 


The  redemption  of  storecards  by  issuing  merchants  was  probably 
very  selective  - giving  favor  to  good  customers,  and  offering  merchandise 
or  services  instead  of  cash  or  greenbacks.  If,  in  fact,  the  accepted  method 
of  redemption  was  in  merchandise  or  services,  this  might  explain  why  the 
storecards  of  two  New  York  City  undertakers  are  relatively  common  today 
- they  were  not  redeemed  for  the  services  offered.  I will  bet  that  even  Lin- 
denmueller,  who  reportedly  laughed  at  New  York  Street  Car  Line  officials 
when  they  tried  to  redeem  large  quantities  of  his  tokens,  was  selective  in 
redemption.  A good  customer  with  an  empty  pail  and  pocket  full  of  Linden- 
mueller  tokens  was  not  refused  his  pint  of  lager.  Perhaps  Lindenmueller 
was  laughing  over  how  much  beer  the  Street  Car  Line  officials  would  have 
to  consume  to  work  off  their  tokens. 

Now  for  some  mathematical  analysis  of  survival  rates  using  the 
gross  assumptions  derived  previously  that  suggest: 

50  million  cwts  issued  of  which  4%  survive  = 2,000,000  cwt  survivors 
40%  of  survivors  are  patriotics  = 800,000  patriotic  survivors 

Rest  of  survivors  are  storecards  = 1 ,200,000  storecard  survivors 

20%  of  50  million  cwts  issued  were  patriotics  =10  million  patriotics  issued 
of  which  8%  survived. 

1.2  million  storecards  survive  out  of  40  million  issued  for  a 3%  survival 
rate. 
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We  may  surmise  that  the  8%  survival  rate  for  patriotics  is  the 
“natural”  survival  rate  and  that  the  3%  rate  for  storecards  is  the  result  of 
reduced  survival  because  of  redemption.  Thus,  62.5%  of  the  “natural” 
survival  rate  was  lost  to  redemption  suggesting  that  an  average  of  62.5% 
of  storecards  were  redeemed,  and  probably  sold  for  scrap. 

It  is  likely  that  the  redemption  rate  in  small  towns  was  much  higher 
than  in  large  cities  - giving  some  reason  for  the  relative  plenty  of  survivors 
in  the  large  cities,  and  the  rarity  in  many  small  towns.  In  the  small  town, 
distribution  of  the  tokens  was  probably  very  localized,  and  everyone  knew 
and  had  access  to  the  issuing  merchant.  Word  travels  fast  in  a small  town 
when  you  refuse  redemption. 

THE  SIZE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STORECARD  ISSUES 

Redemption  rates  likely  varied  from  ‘O’  to  around  90%  (figuring 
that  10%  were  lost  or  kept  by  coin  collectors  or  interested  historians),  and 
probably  averaged  something  in  the  60%  area  as  calculated  previously. 

If  there  were  40  million  storecards  issued  by  1500  merchants,  this 
averages  26,667  tokens  per  issuer.  If  each  die  combination  represents  a 
new  order,  and  there  are  8,600  varieties,  the  average  order  is  for  4,650 
tokens.  If  we  correct  this  number  for  the  high  percentage  of  “off-metal” 
and  collector  mulling,  the  average  order  size  for  storecards  was  closer  to 
6,000  that  may  be  termed  “business  strikes”. 

The  Story  of  Persiflage  published  in  Winter  1988  cwt  Journal 
gives  an  account  by  a newly  hired  storecard  salesman  making  his  first  sale 
described  as  a “small  order  of  2,000”.  My  guess  is  that  2,000  or  $20  face 
value  was  the  minimum  size  order  that  most  diesinkers  required  to  cut  a 
storecard  die.  Of  course,  subsequent  reorders  could  have  been  smaller. 
Also,  I would  guess  that  the  minimum  order  was  priced  at  100%  of  par, 
with  discounts  coming  with  larger  orders,  or  perhaps  reorders. 

If  6,000  tokens  was  the  average  order,  and  2,000  was  the  mini- 
mum order,  this  would  fit  well  into  a statistical  bell  curve  with  90%  of 
orders  falling  under  10,000. 

If  a small  town  merchant  ordered  2000  store  cards  and  subse- 
quently redeemed  90%  of  them,  there  were  only  200  left  of  which  8% 
survived  by  “natural”  means  leaving  a surviving  population  of  16  store 
cards  creating  an  R-8  rarity.  A reorder  of  1000  tokens  with  a different 
reverse  die  may  not  have  attracted  collector  interest,  and  may  have 
created  a R-9  variety. 

Using  this  same  rational,  there  are  1835  varieties  of  patriotics  with 
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an  estimated  10  million  issued  for  an  average  “run”  of  5,450  tokens.  Cor- 
recting this  again  for  off-metals  and  collector  mullings,  which  were  even 
more  prevalent  in  the  patriotic  series,  the  typical  business  strike  was  for 
10,000  copies.  This  number  may  also  represent  the  most  probable  die  run 
before  die  failure,  because  it  was  chosen  by  the  diesinker  and  not  to  fill  a 
particular  order.  Patriotics  were  off-the-shelf  inventory,  to  be  replaced  as 
they  sold.  A run  of  10,000  patriotics  at  the  8%  “natural”  survival  rate 
should  leave  800  copies  of  each  typical  “business  strike”  surviving  putting 
it  into  the  rarity  R-2  category  - makes  sense  to  me. 

LIFE  EXPECTANCY  OF  DIES 

A critical  factor  in  the  creation  of  very  rare  cwt  varieties  is  likely 
found  in  early  die  failure.  Again,  we  know  so  little  about  the  manufacturing 
practices.  Were  multiple  copies  of  generic  dies  created  in  anticipation  of 
die  failure,  or  did  the  manufacturer  need  multiple  copies  to  keep  several 
coin  making  machines  working  at  the  same  time?  We  also  see  multiple 
storecard  designs  made  for  the  same  merchant  with  identical  text,  (also  a 
few  correcting  spelling  errors). 

Were  these  created  to  turn  out  a large  order  using  two  machines 
or  did  one  of  the  dies  fail  and  had  to  be  replaced?  I leave  it  to  others  to 
research  these  mysteries,  and  some  of  the  others  suggested  in  this  article. 
Thanks  for  your  patience  in  reading  my  sometimes-unconventional 
thoughts  on  this  most  interesting  field  of  collecting  historical  memorabilia. 

A Message  from  your  Secretary 

OPERATION  MAILBAG 


As  many  of  you  are  aware,  our  Verification  Officer,  Dr.  Larkin  Wil- 
son, was  severely  injured  in  auto  accident  in  mid-November  of  last  year. 
He  suffered  a broken  neck  in  the  crash.  While  the  neck  bones  have  been 
stabilized  through  a fusion  procedure,  the  spinal  cords  problems  have 
resulted  in  near  total  paralysis  of  his  body.  His  mind  is  active  and  he  can 
see  and  hear,  and  he  can  speak  with  a little  difficulty.  He  can  breathe  on 
his  own  for  several  hours  at  a time,  but  must  also  be  on  a ventilator  at 
times.  His  condition  may  be  likened  to  an  active  mind  trapped  in  an  unco- 
operative body.  He  needs  our  prayers  and  support  via  letters  to  buoy  up 
his  spirits  and  keep  his  mind  focused  on  eventual  recovery.  To  this  end,  I 
am  asking  the  membership  to  support  Larkin  by  sending  prayers  to  God 
and  letters  to:  Larkin  Wilson,  Jr.  MD,  Baptist  Institute  for  Rehabilitation, 
3505  Gaston  Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75246.  Thank  you,  Dale. 
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Medical  Overview  of 
the  Civil  War 


Medically  speaking,  the  Civil  War  was  poorly  timed.  The  art  of 
killing  far  exceeded  the  art  of  healing.  Of  the  three  million  men  who 
served  in  the  armed  forces  on  both  sides,  the  Union  and  the  Confederacy, 
about  600,000  died.  About  200,000  were  killed  outright  or  died  of  their 
wounds,  and  the  remaining  two  thirds  died  of  infection  or  disease.  The  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  infections  by  physicians  was  unbelievable.  Sur- 
geons referred  to  “laudable  pus”  as  a good  sign  for  the  suffering  casualty. 
It  was  believed  that  the  body  was  healing  itself  when  pus  appeared.  A 
soldier’s  chance  of  dying  in  battle  was  1 in  65,  1 in  10  of  being  wounded, 
and  1 in  13  of  dying  of  disease.  Two  out  of  three  that  died  during  the  war, 
died  from  diseases  such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  mumps,  diarrhea,  and 
typhoid  fever.  Doctors  didn’t  know  how  diseases  were  transmitted.  They 
didn’t  know  anything  about  bacteria  and  viruses.  No  thought  was  given 
about  dirty  hands  and  cleanliness.  The  works  of  Pasteur  on  the  cause  of 
disease  and  Semmelweis  on  the  spread  of  disease  were  just  a few  years 
yet  down  the  road  in  appearing. 

The  mini  balls  fired  from  the  rifles,  and  shaped  like  cones  had 
special  grooves  that  matched  the  grooves  in  the  gun  barrels  and  were 
made  of  soft  metal.  When  the  rifle  was  fired,  the  grooves  in  the  rifle 
caused  the  ball  to  spin  and  travel  much  faster  that  earlier  shot.  The  bullets 
were  more  accurate  and  traveled  farther  distances  and  when  these  balls 
struck  an  object  they  flattened  out  and  caused  a gaping  wound  which  did 
more  damage  to  tissue  and  caused  greater  bone  splintering  than  the  shot 
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of  the  past.  They  also  inbedded  pieces  of  clothing  into  the  wound  fre- 
quently. 


Many  pictures  and  numerous  stories  relate  to  the  hand-to-hand 
combat  that  confronted  the  troops,  yet  records  show  that  less  than  1,000 
soldiers  were  wounded  by  sword  or  bayonet  and  only  fifty-six  actually  died 
from  wounds  delivered  by  either  sword  or  bayonet.  This  is  quite  contrary  to 
the  art  work  portrayed  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

Civil  War  doctors  believed  in  the  medicinal  use  of  arsenic  and 
strychnine  as  proper  prescriptions,  which  we  now  know  to  be  poisons.  To 
cure  diarrhea,  a substance  known  as  calomel  was  used,  we  now  call  this 
mercury,  another  poison.  Surgeons  moved  from  wounded  soldier  to 
wounded  soldier,  amputating  limbs,  without  taking  the  time  to  wash  their 
hands  or  even  trying  to  maintain  sanitary  conditions  in  their  operating 
facilities.  Outside  of  surgeons’  tents,  amputated  arms  and  legs  were 
stacked  up  like  cord  wood,  because  amputations  were  so  commonplace.  It 
so  happens  that  it  was  a good  thing  so  many  amputations  did  take  place 
because  infections  were  not  known  to  cause  death  and  oddly  enough 
most  wounds  were  to  the  extremities.  If  amputation  was  performed  within 
24  hours  of  the  injury,  the  patient  had  a much  better  chance  of  survival 
even  considering  the  complete  lack  of  sanitary  conditions.  Antiseptics  was 
an  idea  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Water  purity  was  not  considered  important,  and  water  taken  from 
nearby  streams  often  was  too  close  to  latrines  and  camp  litter.  At  on 
Confederate  camp  near  Corinth,  more  rebels  died  there  than  at  Shiloh, 
which  was  one  the  deadliest  battles  of  all  time.  Dirty  water  led  to  epidem- 
ics which  struck  camps  frequently  and  doctors  did  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  the  problem.  The  official  Surgeon  General’s  report  on  the  Civil  War 
stated  that  about  57,000  soldiers  died  from  diarrhea  and  dysentery. 
Speaking  of  water,  it  should  be  stated  that  many  people  of  the  time 
thought  a person  could  die  if  too  many  baths  were  taken.  Bathtubs  and 
showers  were  not  in  vogue  in  the  1860s. 

If  a soldier  were  wounded  and  did  not  die  in  battle,  he  then  had  a 
good  chance  of  dying  in  a wagon  while  being  transported  to  the  hospital. 
These  two  wheeled  or  four  wheeled  wagons  had  no  springs  and  these 
transported  wounded  soldiers  were  tossed  around  like  cords  of  wood,  and 
most  roads  were  not  paved.  Not  only  were  the  wounded  tossed  and 
bounced  about,  but  many  actually  fell  out  of  the  wagons.  If  they  were 
unfortunate  enough  to  make  it  to  the  hospital,  there  they  were  confronted 
by  the  doctors  (sawbones)  who  were  eager  to  amputate  and  prescribe 
poisons  unknowingly.  The  doctors  did  have  two  very  effective  medica- 
tions, ether  and  chloroform  for  use  as  anesthesia.  But  being  sent  to  a 
hospital  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  end  of  the  war  for  those  fight- 
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ing  men  or  their  lives  in  many  instances.  Many  hospitals  were  centers  for 
outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  like  measles,  mumps,  pneumonia, 
smallpox,  etc.  and  there  were  no  cures  for  these  sicknesses! 

Probably,  the  most  effective  and  best  medicine  in  use  in  the  Civil 
War  was  whiskey.  At  least  it  took  away  the  pain  induced  by  amputation, 
and  other  searing  wounds.  So  called  patent  medicine  was  the  main  stay  of 
the  populace  and  was  the  basis  of  our  heritage  in  medical  history.  It 
crossed  many  lines  of  our  culture  such  as  advertising,  publishing,  mass 
distribution,  and  public  and  private  health  of  the  times.  The  medical  liter- 
ature of  the  19th  century  lapsed  into  generalities  when  it  came  to  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  diseases,  especially  the  curative  powers  of  these 
miracle  medicines(?).  These  advertising  “doctors”  could  diagnose  and 
prescribe  pre-made  medicines  without  even  seeing  their  patients.  I would 
venture  to  say  that  primitive  tribes  were  in  better  hands  with  their  witch 
doctors  and  their  array  of  roots,  leaves,  and  plants,  and  incantations,  than 
were  Americans  putting  their  faith  and  trust  in  patent  medicines.  It  must  be 
said  that  many  of  the  medicines  we  are  using  today  have  been  borrowed 
from  so  called  primitive  peoples,  and  they  were  effective  in  curing  many  of 
the  diseases  confronting  modern  man. 

To  be  more  precise  and  scientifically  accurate,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a patent  medicine  in  the  United  States.  Patent  medicine  is  rooted 
in  British  history  and  follows  this  line:  the  kings  of  England  for  centuries 
granted  “patents  of  royal  favor”  to  the  boot  maker,  tailor,  mediciner  who 
served  the  royal  family.  The  earliest  American  colonists  held  in  high 
esteem  those  medicines  that  bore  the  token  of  royal  favor.  This  term  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  U.S.  patent  office.  The  last  thing  these  hustlers  of 
“patent”  medicines  would  want  to  do  is  divulge  the  ingredients  of  their 
bottled  goods.  If  they  did,  the  consumer  would  learn  that  the  medicine  he 
purchased  was  either  dangerous,  unoriginal,  or  intoxicating  in  most  cases. 
Actually  the  most  commonly  used  drug  used  in  the  Civil  War  was  alcohol, 
in  the  form  of  whiskey.  Over  the  counter  medicines  would  be  a more 
accurate  term  for  what  many  call  patent  medicines  today.  It  wouldn’t  be 
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until  1907  when  the  first  pure  food  and  drug  laws  went  into  effect  that  there 
would  be  a modicum  of  protection  for  the  consumer. 

At  this  juncture  we  should  take  note  of  the  psychology  of  so  called 
patent  medicine  advertising  and  the  outlandish  claims  they  professed. 
With  so  many  illnesses  and  so  few  cures,  most  people  were  desperate  to 
try  anything  which  might  cure  their  ills.  Even  today  sufferers  of  AIDS  or 
cancer  will  be  hard  pressed  not  to  try  any  possible  cure,  regardless  of  the 
lack  of  research  or  medical  knowledge  available.  A case  in  point,  no 
sooner  had  Abe  Lincoln  grown  a beard,  when  Dr.  C.P.  Bellingham,  a 
patent  medicine  producer,  wove  out  of  thin  air,  the  complete  lie  that  Lin- 
coln used  “Bellingham’s  Onguent”  to  attain  such  a beautiful  growth  of 
beard  in  just  six  weeks.  Have  a field  day  reading  up  on  such  miracle  cures 
as  J.C.  Ayers  products,  Brandreth’s  Pills,  Hostetters  Bitters,  Piper’s 
Magical  Elixir,  etc.  At  this  point  you  might  just  study  an  assortment  of  our 
Civil  War  store  cards  dealing  with  the  outlandish  claims  and  cures  they 
purport.  Some  doctors  concocted  their  own  “cures”  for  any  and  all  ill- 
nesses. Popular  ingredients  used  were  mercurial  compounds,  arsenic, 
herbs,  spirits,  etc.  One  Confederate  army  doctor  used  turpentine  to  cure 
malaria. 


Occasionally,  positive  outcomes  resulted  from  inaccurate  know- 
ledge. It  was  believed  that  “bad  air”  caused  diseases,  and  the  upshot  to 
this  faulty  theory  was  the  creation  of  hospitals  with  good  ventilation. 
Interestingly,  a case  in  point,  the  “malaria”  has  its  derivation  from  the 
Latin,  “mal”  meaning  bad,  and  “aria”  meaning  air.  Quick  and  speedy 
amputation  staved  off  internal  infection  created  by  the  shattering  effects  of 
the  mini  balls,  thus  potential  infections  followed  by  death,  were  often 
prevented  by  the  dismembering  of  limbs,  even  though  the  doctors  were 
unaware  of  bacteria  contamination  as  the  cause  of  infection.  (Gangrene 
therefore,  was  often  prevented  by  early  amputation.) 

Neither  officially  minted  U.S.  coins  not  postage  stamps  give  us  the 
slightest  insights  into  medical  conditions  during  the  Civil  War,  so  let  us 
view  some  store  cards  and  a few  patriotic  covers  of  this  era  for  a more 
meaningful  appreciation  of  the  times. 

This  short  article  is  designed  to  whet  your  appetite  concerning 
medicine,  and  medical  practices  during  the  Civil  War.  Hopefully,  some  of 
our  medical  practitioner  collectors  may  wish  to  elaborate  on  the  specific 
treatments  used  in  operations,  for  dental  problems,  nursing,  prosthesis, 
etc.  and  even  how  effective  Dr.  Rose  was  in  curing  venereal  diseases, 
bringing  us  to  date  on  such  issues.  I noticed  that  there  many  store  cards 
dealing  with  drugs,  druggists,  and  drug  stores  - did  they  deal  with  bene- 
ficial remedies  other  than  “patent”  medicines?  Did  they  concoct  beneficial 
cures? 
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Civil  War  patriotic  covers  relating  to  medicines  and  diseases 


The  “double  quick  ” movement  as  performed 
in  Virginia  bv  the  C.  S.  A.  55ths. 


Wm.  Kidonhurgh,  140  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 


“Double  quick”  refers  to  diarrhea 


The  “Union”  Pill  in  operation,  work- 
ing out  the  quack  nostrums  of  Doctor 
Davis  & Co. 


The  Union  cannon  ball  ridding  the  Davis  quack  remedies 
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TO  CURE  REBELLION. 


‘This  is  the  Pill  that  will  Cure  or  Kill.’ 


The  real  cure  to  rebellion  is  the  cannon  ball 


The  urgent  demands  of  the  high  cost  of  waging  war  resulted  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  having  Congress  pass  the  revenue  Act  of  1862.  This  act 
granted  the  right  of  the  government  to  affix  revenue  stamps  on  luxury 
items  (boxes  or  packages)  of  playing  cards,  matches,  proprietary  medi- 
cines, photos,  documents,  etc.  Manufacturers  were  permitted,  at  their  own 
expense,  to  have  their  own  private  dies  engraved  and  printed  for  their 
exclusive  use,  which  many  found  to  their  advantage.  Not  only  did  they 
reap  additional  advertising  advantage,  but  they  also  received  a discount  of 
anywhere  from  5 to  10%  from  the  government  inasmuch  as  this  spared 
the  government  the  cost  of  having  to  produce  these  revenue  stamps.  The 
tax  for  matches  was  one  cent  for  every  100  matches,  and  medicines  were 
taxed  one  cent  for  each  25  cents  of  the  retail  value,  etc.  These  private  die 
proprietary  stamps  can  easily  be  matched  up  with  many  encased  postage 
stamp  issues,  but  not  so  with  CW  store  cards.  Notice  the  simplicity  of  the 
government  issued  stamps  as  compared  to  the  intricately  designed, 
privately  produced  proprietary  stamps. 


Private  Proprietary  issues 
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Government  issued 
proprietary  stamps 


I wish  to  thank  Dr.  Robert  Blum  for  reading  my  article  and  making 
some  corrections  and  additions  which  were  definitely  needed.  Dr.  Blum  is 
a resident  of  the  Southern  California  area  and  an  ardent  collector  of  Civil 
War  tokens  who  was  kind  enough  to  share  his  expertise  on  medical  history 
with  us. 


Verification  Still  On  Hold 

Dr.  Larkin  Wilson  remains  hospitalized.  Please  direct  cards  and  notes  to 
Larkin  Wilson,  Jr.,  MD,  Baptist  Institute  for  Rehabilitation,  3505  Gaston 
Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75246. 
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[The  KY  370A  tokens  are 
not  Civil  War  Tokens 


by  John  Ostendorf 

It  is  time  to  de-list  KY  370A.  The  very  rare  (R-9)  W.S.  Johnson  & 
Bro.,  tokens  of  Henderson,  Kentucky  are  not  civil  war  tokens  because  the 
firm  did  not  commence  business  until  after  the  civil  war.  This  news  will  not 
affect  many  collectors,  as  there  are  only  three  types,  one  in  copper  and 
two  in  white  metal,  all  listed  as  R-9. 

Much  of  what  follows  came  from  the  book  History  of  Henderson 
County.  KY.  by  Edmund  L.  Starling  written  in  1887  and  reproduced  by 
Unigraphic  Inc.,  Evansville,  Indiana  in  1972.  This  book  is  incredibly 
detailed  (over  800  pages)  and  gives  the  reader  a great  insight  into  the  life 
and  times  of  people  before,  during,  and  after  the  Civil  War  in  the  war-torn 
border  state  of  Kentucky. 

William  Stapleton  (W.S.)  Johnson  was  born  in  Henderson  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1840.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  and  Juliet  Spencer 
(Rankin)  Johnson  who  married  on  February  15,  1827  in  Henderson.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  born  in  Franklin  County  and  moved  to  Henderson  in  1819. 
Juliet  Spencer  Rankin  was  a daughter  of  Dr.  Adam  Rankin,  one  of  the 
pioneers  to  Henderson  County. 

On  April  23,  1861  a unit  of  the  Home  Guard  was  formed  in  which 
Edmund  L.  Starling  was  named  Captain  and  commanding  officer  and  W.S. 
Johnson  was  named  Orderly  Sergeant.  This  would  later  become  known  as 
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A Company.  This  small  unit  apparently  saw  limited  action,  although  the 
city  of  Henderson  would  see  more  than  its  share  of  hostilities  during  the 
war.  Given  its  location  on  the  Ohio  River  across  from  the  larger  city  of 
Evansville,  Indiana,  Henderson  suffered  dearly  during  the  war. 

Campbell  Haussman  (C.H.)  Johnson  was  born  in  Henderson  on 
February  9,  1844,  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Thomas  J.  and  Juliet  Spencer 
Johnson.  C.H.  worked  at  the  drug  store  of  Ira  Delano  until  the  war  broke 
out.  Ira  Delano  is  found  listed  as  a resident  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  boarding 
house  in  the  1850  census.  In  1861,  at  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army,  joining  Captain  Cooper’s  battery  of  artillery.  Having  failed  to 
recruit  enough  men,  Captain  Cooper’s  unit  was  merged  into  Colonel 
Shackelford’s  Twenty-Fifth  Kentucky  Infantry.  C.H.  Johnson  was  made 
Commissary  of  Company  F and  the  Orderly  Sergeant  of  Company  D. 
After  the  Battle  of  Shiloh,  the  Twenty-Fifth  was  consolidated  into  the 
Seventeenth  Kentucky  under  Colonel  John  H.  McHenry  where  C.H.  was 
appointed  a Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  E. 

About  this  time  he  was  stricken  by  partial  paralysis  of  his  left  side 
and  was  sent  back  to  Louisville,  Kentucky  where  he  served  as  an  adjutant 
until  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  August  of  1862.  For  several  months  he 
served  on  mailboats  in  Louisville  and  Henderson.  He  worked  for  a short 
time  in  the  grocery  and  dry  goods  store  of  Semonin  & Tisserand  and  then 
left  to  study  bookkeeping  at  Louisville  Commercial  College.  Upon  his 
return  he  became  employed  in  the  drug  store  of  Lyne  & Johnson  until  Jan- 
uary 1865.  He  left  to  work  in  St.  Louis  in  the  prescription  drug  store  of  Dr. 
T.G.  Chiles  where  he  remained  until  called  home  by  the  illness  of  his 
father. 

On  July  17,  1865  he  and  his  brother  William  formed  a partnership 
under  the  firm  name  of  W.S.  Johnson  & Bro.,  and  purchased  the  stock  of 
F.B.  Cromwell.  Note  that  this  is  the  exact  spelling  of  the  firm’s  name 
found  on  the  KY  370A  tokens.  The  brothers  remained  in  business  together 
for  many  years.  In  February  of  1880,  W.S.  Johnson  & Bro.  purchased  the 
entire  stock  of  books,  stationary,  etc.  from  B.C.  Redford.  On  March  18, 
1886  the  two  brothers  split  the  business  with  William  retaining  the  drug 
store  and  C.H.  retaining  the  bookstore.  Both  men  were  still  alive  and  in 
business  at  the  time  this  book  was  published  in  1887. 

William  and  Campbell  had  three  other  brothers,  Ben,  Thomas  Jr. 
and  Adam.  Only  William  and  Campbell  are  found  in  Henderson  County  in 
the  1860  census  for  Henderson  County,  Kentucky,  both  living  at  home  with 
their  father  Thomas  Sr.  All  of  these  brothers  were  older  than  William  and 
apparently  had  moved  on.  A check  of  the  Henderson  County  tax  rolls  for 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


839 


1865. 


1007. 


W.S.  JOHNSON, 


Wholesale  aDd  Retail 


AND  DEALER  IN 


E?ain^s,  Oils,  Uai^nish, 

Window  Glass,  etc. 

A FULL  AND  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  FINE 

■Hoiltf  Articles,  Brushes,  Combs,  Soaps  ani  totals.-* 


Prescriptions  a Specialty. 

Only  competent,  registered  Prescriptionists  are  entrusted  with  this  important 
brancli  of  the  business,  and  only  purest  and  freshest  medicines  used  . 


— PROPRIETOR  OF— 


Johnson’s  Eye  Salve, 
Cough  Syrup, 


Cholera  Medicine , 

Hog  Cholera  Medicine. 


Corner  Main  & Second  Streets, 


HENDERSON,  KY. 
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the  years  1859  through  1863  show  only  Dr.  Thomas  Sr.  and  William. 

Their  brother  Adam  was  a Colonel  and  later  General  in  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Adam  left  Henderson  in  1854  at  the  age  of  21  and  moved  to 
Texas.  During  the  war  he  would  lead  a unit  into  Henderson  and  even 
issued  a conscription  proclamation  that  ordered  all  men  between  the  ages 
of  17  and  45  who  were  not  exempt  to  report  to  the  Confederate  army.  The 
author  notes  that  by  this  time  there  were  few  such  men  available,  most 
having  already  been  drafted  by  the  Union  army,  enlisted  voluntarily,  or 
were  evading  the  drafts.  Late  in  the  war,  General  Adam  Johnson  was 
accidentally  wounded  by  Confederate  soldiers  and  left  blinded.  After  the 
end  of  hostilities,  he  returned  to  Texas  where  he  engaged  in  real  estate 
and  cattle  ranching,  some  in  partnership  with  his  brother  William  who 
remained  in  Henderson. 

Included  with  this  story  is  an  illustration  depicting  an  1887  news- 
paper advertisement  published  in  the  aforementioned  book.  In  this  ad 
W.S.  Johnson  lists  the  dates  of  business  as  1865  to  1887.  The  author 
points  out  that  W.S.  Johnson  manufactured  several  of  his  own  cures  and 
that  Johnson’s  Eye  Salve  was  a popular  medicine,  said  to  be  the  best  in 
the  country. 

In  conclusion,  the  tokens  currently  attributed  to  Henderson  as  civil 
war  tokens  should  be  de-listed.  The  earliest  they  could  have  been  pro- 
duced was  July  of  1865,  disqualifying  them  as  civil  war  tokens.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Sayre  tokens  of  Cincinnati  (OH165-FE),  the  probable  die 
sinker  of  the  Johnson  pieces,  should  be  considered  as  probably  post  civil 
war  tokens. 


Like  Casino  Chips? 


Metro  (Detroit)  Chip  Show 
Quality  Inn,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
November  3,  2001 


Information:  call  or  email  Paul  Cunningham 


•• 
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B Blank  Reverse  Civil 
War  Tokens  Revisited 


Dale  Cade  LM19 

Blank  reverse  Civil  War  tokens  continue  to  intrigue  and  confuse 
collectors.  They  have  also  masqueraded  under  the  term  “uniface”  among 
others.  Where  did  these  pieces  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of  store  cards 
and  patriotics?  No  one  knows  for  sure,  so  speculation  is  the  best  we  can 
do.  They  have  been  variously  “explained”  as  being  salesmen’s  samples, 
the  raw  material  for  secondary  stamping  of  claim  check  numbers  and  or 
dog  tags  for  inscribing  soldiers  personal  data,  battles,  etc.  The  choie  is 
yours,  and  your  chance  of  correctness  is  as  good  as  any  others.  Most  all  of 
the  “blank”  reverse  store  cards  listed  in  Fuld  (reference  1)  make  reference 
to  a side  characterized  by  a rim  and  border,  but  having  no  design  in  the 
field.  Some  of  these  pieces  have  had  numerals  stamped  into  them,  hence 
the  “claim  check”  theory. 

When  the  patriotic  book,  revision  4,  was  being  worked  on,  the 
committee  noted  that  specimens  of  “blank”  reverses  generally  fell  into  two 
categories:  the  field  was  blank  and  FLAT,  or  blank  and  UNDULATING. 
Also,  some  of  the  latter  category  were  missing  border  and  rim.  To  more 
accurately  account  for  these  differences,  the  4th  edition  (reference  2) 
established  two  “blank”  reverse  “dies.”  Die  519  showed  a rimmed  and  den- 
ticled,  FLAT  field  specimen,  and  Die  “0”  showed  a rimless  and  borderless 
UNDULATING  field  specimen.  Die  “0”  was  further  explained  as  a non-die 
(dedicated  die)  product  that  could  have  been  produced  from  a capped  die, 
a split  planchet,  or  some  other  accident  of  fabrication  (eg:  anvil  or  other 
“flat”  surface).  It  was  suggested  at  that  time  that  since  the  same  pheno- 
menon was  present  in  the  store  cards,  that  a die  0000  be  established  in 
the  next  revision  of  the  store  card  book  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
die  0 in  the  patriotic  series. 

This  bifurcation  of  the  “blank”  reverse  products  was  generally 
accepted  as  a reasonable  explanation  of  obvious  differences  in  “blank” 
reverse  specimens  in  both  the  patriotic  and  store  card  series. 

When  the  patriotic  catalog  update  (reference  3)  was  in  work,  it  was 
postulated  that  a rimmed  and  beaded  border,  flat  field  specimen  could 
exist  as  well  as  a rimmed  and  flat  field  (borderless)  specimen.  These 
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specimens  were  said  to  come  from  a die  51 9A  and  51 9B  (patriotic  series) 
respectively.  Unfortunately,  when  reference  3 was  published,  the  die  pho- 
tos for  51 9A  and  51 9B  both  showed  an  undulating  field.  For  this  oversight, 

I as  committee  chairman,  take  full  responsibility.  This  unfortunate  error 
has  led  to  considerable  misinterpretation,  and  as  a result,  a significant 
number  of  die  51 9B  attributions  are  erroneous,  and  should  have  remained 
as  die  “0.”  I strongly  urge  that  any  attributions  involving  die  51 9B  be  re- 
examined for  flatness  of  field,  whether  CWTS  certified  or  not.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  non-flat,  reattribution  to  die  “0”  is  in  order. 

The  postulation  of  a die  51 9A  has  been  validated  by  the  author 
since  he  has  owned  or  seen  die  51 9A  products  in  at  least  two  different 
diameters  before  the  addition  of  engraved  or  stamped  information.  The 
true  51 9A  (rimmed,  beaded  border,  flat  field  without  stamping  or  engrav- 
ing) specimen  remains  undiscovered  as  does  the  51 9B  (rimmed,  no  bor- 
der, flat  field)  specimen.  The  few  51 9A  claimants  seen  by  the  author  have 
been  difficult  to  positively  attribute  as  51 9A  (although  they  may  well  be 
51 9A).  Like  any  other  die,  the  51 9A  (or  51 9B)  may  experience  clashing, 
chipping,  etc.,  all  of  which  tends  to  complicate  attribution  as  a 519  series 
die. 


Reference  3 also  listed  a 51 9C  die  which  appears  to  be  a 51 9B 
with  a raised  dimple  in  the  geometric  center  of  the  field.  There  have  been 
considerable  speculation  over  the  origin  of  this  piece,  and  whether  it  truly 
represents  a dedicated  die  or  was  the  product  of  something  else.  This 
configuration  has  been  identified  in  both  the  patriotic  and  store  card  series, 
and  was  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  Numismatist  several  years  ago 
(see  reference  5).  The  only  two  specimens  of  this  configuration  are  the 
patriotic  piece  personally  seen  by  the  author,  and  the  store  card  piece 
reported  in  the  Numismatist  and  chronicled  in  reference  5.  Whether  it 
remains  as  a “die”  or  becomes  a variation  of  die  “0”  will  be  up  to  the 
revision  team  for  the  fifth  edition  of  the  patriotic  book. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author  that  in  the  light  of  the  erroneous  die 
photos  for  dies  51 9B  and  51 9A  in  reference  3,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  51 9B 
attributions,  certificated  or  not,  are  probably  in  error,  and  should  be  re-at- 
tributed as  die  0.  The  certificates  reviewed  by  the  author  and  “51 9B”  pie- 
ces personally  examined  by  the  author  have  not  demonstrated  the  flat 
field  required  for  a die  configuration  as  explained  earlier  in  this  article.  As 
of  this  point  in  time,  and  given  the  error  in  reference  3,  it  is  the  authors 
intent  to  re-attribute  all  die  51 9B  entries  in  the  fifth  edition  of  the  patriotic 
book  as  die  0 unless  there  are  compelling  reasons  to  permit  the  die  51 9B 
attribution  to  remain. 

Additional  articles  on  blank  reverse  Civil  War  Tokens  are  noted  as 
references  4,  5,  & 6. 
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1.  We  welcome  our  newest  Life  Member,  Karen  O’Connor  (LM166).  Karen 
was  a regular  Member  who  joined  several  years  ago,  and  decided  that 
she  would  like  to  be  a Life  Member.  Welcome  aboard! 

2.  Auction  118  in  this  issue  has  many  items  that  should  appeal  to  the 
newer  CWT  collector  - low  rarity  pieces  in  intermediate  grades,  which 
should  sell  at  reasonable  prices.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them  have 
darkened  with  age,  but  darkness  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  grade. 
Good  hunting! 

3.  Larkin  Wilson,  our  Verification  Officer,  has  shown  a very  small  improve- 
ment, but  still  has  a long  way  to  go.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  a more 
detailed  status  report  on  Larkin,  and  an  address  for  sending  words  of 
encouragement. 

4.  For  some  inexplicable  reason,  Paul’s  computer  continues  to  do  extrane- 
ous things  that  result  in  some  names  being  inadvertantly  dropped  from 
the  Journal  mailing  list.  If  you  do  not  receive  your  Journal  or  if  there  is 
an  error  in  the  mailing  address  we  have  for  you,  please  contact  the 
Secretary  with  this  information  or  correction.  We  endeavour  to  maintain 
the  mailing  list  in  an  up  to  date  and  correct  status,  but  we  need  your 
help  to  attain  this.  Also,  if  you  are  planning  to  be  away  temporarily, 
please  ask  the  post  office  to  hold  your  mail,  otherwise  it  is  returned  and 
must  be  remailed  to  you  causing  delay  in  receipt  and  additional 
expense  to  the  Society. 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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CWT  Storecard  Crossword  Puzzle 


It’s  been  years  since  we  had  a crossword  puzzle  in  the  CWTS 
Journal!  Here’s  a challenge  for  our  new  collectors  (members  having  joined 
in  the  last  three  years).  And  here’s  the  prize  for  the  first  member  to  cor- 
rectly solve  this  puzzle  and  send  a copy  of  the  publisher:  a Civil  War  Tok- 
en! (Or  two  or  more:  veteran  collectors  and  dealers  are  invited  to  sweeten 
the  pot  with  additional  tokens.) 

Across 

I.  The  author  of  this  crossword,  a former  CWTS  President 

5. me  as  you  please 

7. maker 

9. of  America  (abrev.) 

II.  One 

12.  Pro  Empire  Saloon’s  state  (abrev. 

13.  Born  in , died  near  Ford’s  Theater 

15.  Term  assigned  to  a token  struck  without  collars 
1 9. forever 

22.  Star 

23.  No  submission  to  the 

24.  Zinc  (chemical  symbol) 

26.  Common  ornament  found  on  tokens 

28.  One  who  collects  tokens,  medals,  bus  tickets,  casino  chips,  etc. 

29.  Front  of  a token  (abrev.) 

30.  Silver  (chemical  symbol) 

32.  Sign  of  the 

33.  The  illegitimate  offspring  of  a horse  and  a donkey  (token  produced 
with  two  unmatched  dies) 

35.  A revolutionary  character,  scientist,  inventor,  philosopher,  and 
womanizer 

36.  submission  to  the  North 

39.  Shoot  him  on  the 

42.  Historical  figure  born 22,  1732 

43.  Pictured  on  “Industry”  die 

45.  Millions  for 

47  Must  and  shall  be 

48.  Our  little 

49.  Of  the  people, the  people,  for  the  people 
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Down 


1 . Not  storecard  but 

2.  Maker  of  modern  replica  tokens,  active  for  a while  in  the  1970s 

3.  Nickel  (chemical  symbol) 

4.  Identification  of  a Civil  War  Token  as  the  work  of  a particular  diesinker 
6.  Plural  of  U 

8.  Through or  thin 

10.  Face  value  on  token 

14.  The  Civil  War  Token  fraternity’s  gurus 

15.  Brass  (numismatists’  symbol) 

16.  Device  struck  on  metal  to  produce  an  image 

17.  State  founded  by  William  Penn;  a major  token  issuer  state 

18.  Gold  (chemical  symbol) 

21 . In of  the  war 

22.  one  cent 

25.  State  known  for  many  beer  tokens  (abrev.) 

26.  Technician  who  puts  the  designs  and  legends  in  the  token 

27.  Token  and Society 

31.  Business 

32.  Arguably  America’s  most  humorous  President 

37.  Pro  bono 

38.  Metal  disc  (abrev.) 

40.  necessity 

41.  Collecting  by  specialty 
44.  The  third  side  of  the  token 

46.  Opposite  of  the  front  (abrev.) 

47.  Lead  (chemical  symbol) 


| A Word  of  Clarification 


Author  Terry  Stahurski,  who  brought  us  a wonderful  story  on  the 
Steams  family  and  quarries  in  the  Spring,  2001,  Journal,  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  cover  picture  on  the  Journal.  The  Publisher  selected  what  he 
would  assume  was  the  most  striking  quarry  picture  to  feature  the  article. 
The  quarry  pictured,  however,  was  not  a Stearns  quarry  but  one  of  another 
company.  The  “Big  Quarry”  has  been  filled  in,  according  to  Stahurski,  and 
is  now  the  site  of  Berea’s  municipal  parking  lot.  In  addition,  the  grindstone 
factory  in  figure  7 is  the  J.  McDermott  Grindstone  Factory,  circa  the  mid- 
1890s. 
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Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #118 


B 


Terms  of  Sale-  Read  Carefully 

Closing  Date  27  June  2001 

1.  Send  bids  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr.,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275. 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6.  Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8.  Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD.  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for 
the  auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid 
responsibly. 


Connecticut 


Illinois 


1.  35B-1a  R3  XF  dark,  residue 
traces 


2.  700A-1a  R5  VF  darkening, 
holed  at  6o’c.,  SCM  & SMT 
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Indiana 


Ohio 


3.  630A-13a  R5  VF  dark,  large 
punchmark  area  obv  at  3 o’c 
with  corresponding  raised  area 
rev. 

Michigan 

4.  25A-1a  R3  VF  darkening 

5.  525C-3a  R9  XF  darkening,  resi- 
due traces,  overrated  at  R9 
S/B  R3 

New  Jersey 

6.  885A-1b  brass  R3  VF  residue 
stains,  light  porosity  rev 

New  York 

7.  105P-1a  R5  VF  darkening,  light 
staining 

8.  630D-1a  R2  XF+  die  crack  both 
sides 

9.  630l\Ma  R2  VF+  residues,  rev 
stains,  obv  die  shattering 

10.  630P-2a  R7  XF+  dark  (MB 
$25.00) 

11.  630AM-1a  R1  VF+  darkening, 
residue  traces 

12.  630AO-3a  R2  XF  residue 
traces,  rim  pinch  both  sides, 
rim  lumps  obv 

13.  630BI-1a  R2  XF  red-brown, 
light  staining 

14.  630BX-1g  lead  VF/XF  dark, 
rev  die  clashed,  two  large  cuds 
rev,  rusty  dies 

15.  905B-2a  R2  XF+  reddish,  un- 
even strike,  residues,  straight 
clip 


16.  100B-6a  R5  XF  rim  pinch  both 
sides,  rev  rim  rough  (MB  $16) 

17.  1 1 0A-3a  R7  XF  reddish 
(cleaned?),  stained,  tiny  rim 
pinch  both  sides  (MB  $17.00) 

18.  160G-7a  R4  XF  red-brown, 
residues,  rev  double  struck 

19.  165U-1a  R8  F/XF  dark,  rev 
bust  has  caused  weak  obv 
strike  with  central  detail  loss, 
horseshoe  shaped  cut  obv, 
SCM  (MB  $67.00) 

20.  165GT-3a  R1  XF  red-brown, 
obv  cud 

21.  250A-2a  R3  VF  dark  residues, 
porous,  SMT 

22.  420 A- la  R6  XFA/F  dark, 
residues,  SCM  & SMT  (MB 
$27.00) 

23.  830G-1a  R7  XF  darkening, 
light  staining 

Pennsylvania 

24.  650A-1a  R2  VF+  residues, 
SCM  & SMT 

25.  765C-1a  R2  VF  darkening, 
stains,  SCM 

26.  765A-3a  R2  VF  except  exten- 
sive pitting  giving  coarse  san- 
dy appearance;  make  an  offer 

Rhode  Island 

27.  700E-2a  R2  VF+  darkening 

Wisconsin 

28.  310C-1a  R4  XF  dark,  holed  at 
3 o’c,  SCM,  underrated  S/B  R6 

29.  410J-1a  R3  VF  dark,  old  deep 
scratches  rev,  underrated  S/B 
R6,  essentially  an  SCM  as 
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other  variety  is  RIO  (MB  $15) 

30.  410K-1a  R7  VF+  dark,  rev 
scratches,  overrated  S/B  R5, 
SCM  (MB  $22.00) 

31.  435B-1a  R5  VF+  dark  stains, 
holed  at  6 o’c,  SCM 

32.  510W-1a  R4  VF+,  residues 

Patriotics 

33.  8/309a  R3  VF  old  gouge  and 
rusty  die  obv 

34.  12/297a  R2  XF  dark 

35.  1 3/297b  brass  R8  XF  dark, 
residues 

36.  15/31 9a  R2  XF  stained,  resi- 
dues 

37.  18/300a  R2  VF+  stains,  resi- 
dues 

38.  1 9/396b  brass  R4  XF  dark, 
residues 

39.  23/306a  R1  F dark  residues 

40.  28/303a  R2  VF  dark  stains 

41 . 37/434a  R1  XF  darkening 

42.  46/339a  R1  XF  dark 

43.  49/393a  R1  VF/XF  reddish, 
stained 

44.  50/335aR1  XF/VF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

45.  51/334aR1  VF/XF  dark 

46.  51/342aR1  VF/F  dark,  stained 
(MB  $3.00) 

47.  53/336a  R1  VF+  cleaned,  rev 
die  rusty,  incompletely  holed 
rev  (MB  $3.00) 

48.  54/342a  R1  VF  cleaned, 
stains  (MB  $3.00) 

49.  58/439a  R3  VF  darkening, 
masonic  symbols  rev 

50.  79/351  a R1  XF+  darkening 


51.  87/356aR1  XF  darkening, 
residue  stains  obv 

52.  90/364a  R1  VF+  residues,  obv 
struck  thru  piece  of  wire 

53.  95/368a  R2  XF  rusty  dies 

54.  126/295a  R5  VF  Lincoln  obv 

55.  141 /307a  R1  VF+  except  for 
many  short  scratches  & shal- 
low gouges  both  sides 

56.  1 72/429a  R5  VF  popular 
crossed  cannons  obv  “Military 
Necessity”  rev 

57.  191/443  R2  F+  red-brown 

58.  220/322a  R1  VF  holed  at  6 
o’c,  make  an  offer 

59.  220/322a  R1  VF+  dark,  resi- 
dues 

60.  221 /327a  R3  VF  darkening 

61 . 222/325b  brass  R3  VF  dark, 
punch  mark  rev  & bulge  obv 

62.  222/325b  brass  R3  XF  dark 

63.  222/325a  R2  XF+  dark,  resi- 
dues 

64.  223/328a  R2  XF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

65.  224/322a  R1  VF+  darkening, 
residues 

66.  224/325a  R3  VF/XF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

67.  224/326a  R1  VF  darkening, 
old  scratch  rev 

68.  224/326a  R1  VF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

69.  225/  327a  R1  VF  dark,  resi- 
dues, center  weak  both  sides 

70.  225/327a  R1  XF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

71.  225A/327a  R3  VF  dark 

72.  225A/327a  R3  dark,  die  chip 
rev 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS 


The  terms  of  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  (John 
Evans,  Mike  Tramte,  Herman  Aqua,  and  Mark  Jervis)  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  year.  Nominations  for  members  wishing  to  run  for  one  of  these  seats 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  no  later  than  the  end  of  June  so  as 
to  have  the  necessary  time  to  contact  the  nominees  and  to  prepare  the 
ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  fall  Journal.  The  incumbents  may  run  for  reelec- 
tion if  they  so  desire.  The  term  of  office  is  for  two  years. 


WANTED:  OHIO  CIVIL  WAR  STORE  CARDS 

Collector  wants  to  purchase  Store  Cards  from  the 
following  Ohio  Towns  to  complete  collections: 

Ashland,  Ohio  - Belmont,  Ohio  * Centerville,  Ohio 
Defiance,  Ohio  - Jackson,  Ohio  - Newcomerstown,  Ohio 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio  - Ripley,  Ohio  - Urbana,  Ohio 
Wellsville,  Ohio  - Xenia,  Ohio 

Contact  Al  Cipra 

18064  Kenston  Lake  Drive 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio  44023 
440-543-7759 
e-mail  seanile1@alltel.net 


The  Token  and  Medal  Society  is  a sister  organization  to  CWTS. 
TAMS  members  study  and  collect  exonumia  on  a broader  basis  than 
CWTS  members  but  still  have  many  things  in  common.  Like  CWTS, 
TAMS  has  a quality  publication,  issued  bi-monthly.  TAMS  also  publishes 
exonumia  books  and  has  annual  meetings  like  CWTS. 

For  more  information  about  TAMS,  write  the  TAMS  Secretary, 
Mark  Lighterman,  9230  S.W.  59  St.,  Miami,  FL  33173. 
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THE  GENERAL  STORE 
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Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Over  30  books  on  tokens  and  paper  money  for  sale.  Send  SASE  for  list. 
George  Springer,  2427  Ninth  St.,  SW,  Canton,  OH  44710-1806.  Ph.  (330) 
456-8519.  grgspringer@aol.com 

Note  New  Numbers!  Phone  517-423-8951,  Fax  517-424-9146. 

Paul  Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286. 
www.cunninghamexonumia.com 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all 
members.  Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more 
than  one  per  issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Halftones  are  $6  each.  Only 
classified  or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War 
tokens  acceptable.  Ads  run  for  four  consecutive  issues 
discounted  at  10%;  payment  with  first  insertion. 

SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer 
with  any  CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of 
printing.  Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All 
advertisements  are  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  CWTS 
Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286.  Call  Paul  A. 
Cunningham  (517)  423-8951.  
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Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

1 1 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1  1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  206 1 7 


■ Fro^th^ublisher 

Is  your  address  correct?  Does  it  include  the  nine  diget  zip 
code?  Do  you  have  a common  name  like  Horace  Schlammersdorf? 
Why  not  make  sure  that  our  Secretary  has  your  middle  initial  for  the 
mailing  address?  Please  send  in  your  renewals  on  time!  Doing 
otherwise  means  the  poor,  overworked  publisher  has  to  remove  your 
name  from  the  list  and  then  replace  it  again  when  your  dues  come  in. 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  -- 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


Civil  War  Tokens  (CWTs) 

Hard  Times  Tokens  (HTTs) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  caused  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were 
issued  during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
They  are  all  a fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $10.00  for  a sample  CWT, 
$10.00  for  a sample  HTT,  or  $20.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog. 
(Please  add  $2.00  for  Postage  and  handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  A,  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


New  CWTS  Author  Suggestions 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as 
much  as  possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  issues.  The  pub- 
lisher has  the  capability  to  deal  with  data  in  any  popular  format.  The 
author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher and  to  also  send  hard  copy  to  the  editor.  Also,  data  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher  as  an  attachment  with  an  e-mail  (send  to 
cunninghamchips@hotmail.com).  Original  pictures  are  welcomed, 
when  they  are  available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its  original  form; 
copies  may  be  used  if  originals  are  not  available.  All  photos  and 
original  material  will  be  returned  to  the  owner. 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a 
new  ribbon  when  preparing  material!  And  double  space.  We  use  a 
text  scanner  for  such  material  and  the  result  is  a substantial  saving 
for  the  Society. 
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Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $1 7.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  al.)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 
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What  Do  You  Collect? 


Our  sales  cover  all  phases  of  Exonumia,  Civil  War,  Trade  Tokens,  Good  For 
Mirrors,  Encased,  Counterstamped  coins,  Transportation,  Military,  Brunswick 
Balke  and  other  categories  too  numerous  to  list 


We  are  also  looking  for  consignments  of  worthwhile  material 
for  our  auctions. 


Our  Mail  Bid  Auctions  and  Prices  Realized  are  free  (you  can 't  beat  that  price!). 

PAUL  L.  KOPPENHAVER 


P.  O.  Box  34056  Granada  Hills,  CA  91394 

1 -8 1 8-832-8068  FAX  1 -8 1 8-832-8987 


PNG-LMS  TAMS-LM46  ANA-LM847  CWTS-LM57  CPNA-LM1  NATCA-ChKl 


IjHOUDAYFUNH 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 
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I appreciate  scholarship,  science,  philosophy,  and  history,  but  sometimes  I 
just  enjoy  a bit  of  light  whimsy  along  with  a little  fun  and  games.  At  times, 
I feel  that  we  get  a bit  stodgy,  and  much  too  serious  in  our  collecting  hab- 
its. I'm  veering  off  the  straight  and  narrow  and  taking  a new  tack.  Using 
the  many  dies  of  Civil  War  tokens,  let's  take  a trip  through  the  year  match- 
ing up  the  various  Civil  War  tokens  with  the  holidays  and  enjoy  our  tokens 
in  the  process.  This  project  is  very  subjective,  and  there  will  be  no  total 
agreement  about  my  choice  of  holidays  nor  my  choice  of  tokens  to  repre- 
sent them.  Casting  all  doubts,  as  well  as  caution  to  the  wind,  let  us  pro- 
ceed. Feel  free  to  come  up  with  your  own  selections.  Perhaps  you  may 
wish  to  reduce  each  holiday  to  a single  token.  I've  thought  of  that,  too. 
You  do  have  that  right?  there  is  no  law  against  this  type  of  thinking. 

NEW  YEAR’S  DAY  - January  1 


Die  1319 
Watch 


Wl  510E-1a  (obv.)  Die  1290 

Man  drinking  beer  Dragon 


In  the  last  400  years,  January  1,  in  western  culture,  begins  our  year.  It  is 
named  after  the  Roman  God,  Janus,  who  had  two  faces,  one  looking  back 
and  the  other  forward.  Janus  was  the  God  of  gates  and  doors,  and  symbo- 
lically, we  notice  that  he  looks  to  the  future  and  back  to  the  past.  Not  all 
cultures  used  January  1 as  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  In  ancient 
Egypt,  the  annual  flooding  of  the  Nile  River  in  June  began  the  new  year. 
The  Jewish  New  Year  was  around  the  autumnal  equinox  in  late  Septem- 
ber. The  Chinese  used  a lunar  calendar  and  their  new  year  begins 
between  January  21  and  February  19,  Besides  making  New  Year’s  reso- 
lutions and  staying  up  late  the  night  before  the  new  year,  we  engage  in 
partying,  drinking,  noise  making,  and  group  merriment.  This  holiday  has 
to  do  with  time,  thus  my  choice  of  tokens  are: 
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VALENTINE'S  DAY  - February  14 


Die  439  NY  630BH-2a  OH  880E-1a 

Bow  & Arrows  obv.  obv. 

Basket  of  flowers  Books  & Stationery 


February  14th  is  the  day  when  lovers  and  friends,  and  especially  young- 
sters, express  affection  for  one  another.  Valentine  cards  are  exchanged 
as  well  as  candy,  flowers,  jewelry,  and  other  gifts.  In  the  early  days, 
gloves  were  a favorite  gift.  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  of  Ancient  Greece, 
plays  a special  role  on  this  day.  Cupid,  her  helper  with  bow  and  arrows, 
hopefully  will  find  his  mark  with  you. 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY  & WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  (Feb.  12)  (Feb. 
22) 


Die  121  Die  129 

Washington  Lincoln 

When  we  senior  citizens  were  young  and  attending  school,  we  always 
looked  forward  to  February,  because  we  got  two  days  off  that  month.  Like 
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so  many  other  things  in  this  world,  big  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
these  two  holidays  have  been  replaced  by  a new  holiday,  and  they  do 
deserve  more  recognition  than  just  being  big  sale  shopping  days. 

PRESIDENTS’  DAY  - Third  Monday  in  February 


Die  135  Die  51 OA 

Jackson  White  House 

The  above  mentioned  holidays  have  been  incorporated  into  the  new  Presi- 
dents' Day.  Now  we  have  one  day  in  February  in  which  we  can  honor  any 
and  all  of  our  presidents,  and  if  that  still  does  not  please,  you  can  honor 
the  off  ice  of  the  presidency.  For  this  new  holiday,  it  would  be  fitting  to  add 
the  Andrew  Jackson  die,  then  we  have  included  all  the  presidents  to  be 
found  on  Civil  War  tokens  and  we  should  also  add  the  White  House  die, 
which  signifies  the  office  of  the  presidency. 


ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY  - March  17 


Die  397 
Snake 


NY  630BF-1a 

obv. 

monk 
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Out  of  respect  to  the  Irish  and  Eire,  we  honor  this  day  complete  with  its 
parades,  drinking,  wearing  of  the  green,  and  feasting  on  corned  beef  and 
cabbage.  We  must  not  forget  the  Church  and  the  ridding  the  Green  Isle  of 
snakes. 


APRIL  FOOL'S  DAY  - April  1 


Ml  225BL-1a  (obv.) 


OH  165M-1a  (Obv.) 


Just  as  the  weather  at  this  time  is  very  unpredictable,  so  might  we  say  the 
same  of  this  holiday.  We  reciprocate  by  being  practical  jokers  and  getting 
even  with  nature.  There  is  a childlike  quality  that  makes  this  day  endure. 
We  might  say,  "Dr.  Rose  left  a message  for  you  that  your  test  proved  to  be 
positive".  Ha,  Ha,  April  fools! 

"Don't  worry  about  your  abscess.  We  have  found  you  a great  dentist.  You 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  fear".  Ho,  Ho.  April  Fools! 


EASTER  - Sunday  following  the  first  full  moon  after  the  Vernal  equinox, 
sometime  between  March  22  and  April  25 


• m 

>A-  •A?-  * .****• 

Cr/o- 

■ A. 

IL  320B-1a  OH  165Bj-8a 

(Obv.)  Eggs  (Obv.)  Rabbit 


Die  1337 
Clothes 
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Easter,  without  doubt,  is  the  most  religious  Christian  holiday  of  the  year, 
and  the  monk  die  could  be  used  again  or  we  can  celebrate  this  day 
through  the  eyes  of  young  children.  Our  tokens  can  fill  us  with  joy  and 
delight  with  Easter  baskets,  eggs,  rabbits,  and  let's  not  forget  our  fancy 
new  clothes  for  the  Easter  parade. 

ARBOR  DAY  - Varies  as  to  day  celebrated  by  states 


Die  1382 
Tree 

While  Arbor  Day  is  not  considered  a major  holiday  at  present,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  important  yearly  as  we  realize  the  importance  of  nature,  conser- 
vation, and  the  protection  of  our  environment.  The  squandering  and  ruina- 
tion of  our  tropical  forests  has  become  a worldwide  concern.  It  seems  that 
John  Chapman  (Johnny  Appleseed)  was  far  ahead  of  his  time. 

MOTHER’S  DAY  - Second  Sunday  in  May 


Die  1302  Die  32  NY630BH-1a 

Stove  Female  liberty  (Obv.)  Flowers 

head 
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Mother’s  Day  is  a relatively  new  holiday,  first  being  celebrated  on  May  10, 
1908,  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in  the  new  world.  Carnations 
play  an  important  role  for  this  very  popular  holiday,  white  carnations  hon- 
oring a mother  who  has  died,  and  a red  carnation  for  a living  mother.  It  is 
also  a time  for  sending  cards,  gifts,  flowers,  and  candy  to  other  female 
relatives,  such  as  aunts,  grandmothers,  and  cousins.  Many  different  tok- 
ens can  denote  this  day.  Homemaking  was  the  primary  role  for  women  in 
the  1860's,  not  that  it  is  not  important  today,  so  a stove  may  serve  as  a 
starting  point.  We  honor  women  on  many  of  our  coins  and  tokens  by  the 
use  of  the  female  Liberty  head.  Flowers  are  always  in  order. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  - Last  Monday  in  May 


Die  243  Die  246  Die  1340 

Erinnerung  Remembrance  Tombstone 

(Remembrance  in  of  the  war 

German) 

Memorial  Day  is  a direct  offshoot  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  original  purpose 
was  to  honor  the  war  dead  of  both  the  North  and  South.  It  was  first 
observed  May  5,  1866  in  the  village  of  Waterloo,  N.Y.  by  having  citizens 
decorate  the  graves  of  all  fallen  soldiers  with  flowers.  As  time  passed,  and 
additional  wars  were  waged,  we  began  honoring  all  fallen  servicemen  in  all 
wars.  It  wasn't  too  much  later  that  we  began  to  honor  all  family  members 
who  were  deceased  as  well.  In  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  words 
"Decoration  Day"  are  used  in  place  of  "Memorial  Day",  referring  to  the 
original  custom  and  observance  of  decorating  graves. 
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FLAG  DAY- June  14 


Die  217  Die  214  Die  258 

We  can  trace  the  origins  of  our  flag  to  the  British  Union  Jack,  with  its 
colors  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Many  different  flags  were  used  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  as  well  as  in  the  Civil  War.  Thirteen  stars  on  a blue  field 
and  13  red  and  white  stripes  became  the  basic  format.  As  new  states 
entered  the  Union,  not  only  were  the  number  of  stars  increased,  so  were 
the  number  of  stripes.  Luckily,  we  reverted  back  to  13  stripes  and  just 
added  stars  in  the  blue  field.  It's  hard  to  imagine  a flag  with  50  stripes  as 
well  as  50  stars  today.  The  first  national  observance  of  Flag  Day  was 
1877.  In  1890,  both  North  Dakota  and  New  Jersey  enacted  legislation  to 
have  Old  Glory  fly  over  every  school  daily.  This  act  was  followed  by  the 
other  states.  Many  examples  of  honoring  the  flag  can  be  found  on  C.W. 
tokens,  but  I'll  restrict  it  to  these  three  examples: 

FATHER’S  DAY  - Third  Sunday  in  June 


NY  630CH-3a  Ml  280E-1a  Die  1345 

(Obv.)  pig  (Obv.)  plow  pie.  9uns 
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Father's  Day  was  officially  established  by  Richard  Nixon  in  1972,  desig- 
nating the  third  Sunday  in  June.  To  many,  this  day  seemed  to  be  an 
afterthought  to  Mother's  Day?  a kind  of  equal  acknowledgment  to  fathers. 
This  holiday  was  a tough  challenge  to  me.  Should  we  portray  a pig  (?) 
since  the  father's  duty  was  to  bring  home  the  bacon??  Should  we  use 
tokens  displaying  manliness,  revolving  around  tilling  the  soil,  hunting,  and 
fishing?? 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY  - July  4 


NY  630BE-1  a Die  1 1 8 Die  352B 

Fireworks  Washington  Patriotic  symbols 


Our  most  patriotic  holiday  is  celebrated  with  fireworks,  parades,  picnics, 
red,  white,  and  blue  decorations,  and  drinking.  Sports  events  and  picnics 
are  also  popular.  This  is  our  country's  birthday.  There  is  the  Liberty  Bell 
tolling  legend  and  the  words  thereon,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land..." 


LABOR  DAY  - First  Monday  in  September 


Die  1389 
(Obv.) 

Arm  & Hammer 


OH  165BK-1a 
(Obv.) 

Baker 


Wl  510AH-1a 
Candle  stick 
maker 
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Man  has  always  had  to  work  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  With  the 
coming  of  the  industrial  revolution,  it  became  imperative  to  turn  to  unions 
to  protect  the  rights  of  working  men  and  women  in  the  work  field,  espe- 
cially the  factories.  On  this  day  all  forms  of  work  are  honored,  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled,  on  all  fronts,  farm,  factory,  mines,  the  home,  etc.  All 
of  our  store  cards  qualify  for  this  holiday’s  submission.  I have  to  thank 
Dale  Cade  for  singling  out  one  token,  the  arm  and  hammer.  This  is  more 
appropriate  than  what  I had  envisioned,  which  is  "The  butcher,  the  baker, 
and  the  candle  stick  maker".  Thanks  to  Michael  Renner  for  his  specialized 
obverse  dies  by  subject  matter  articles  for  aiding  me  on  this  one. 

COLUMBUS  DAY  - October  12  - Federal  - Second  Monday  in  October 


IN  175C-1a  OH  190B-1a  OH  200A-1a 

(Obv.)  (Obv.)  (Obv.) 

Columbia  City  Columbiana  Columbus 

Columbus  set  foot  in  the  New  World  on  October  12  and  is  said  to  have 
discovered  America  on  this  date.  The  Indians  living  here  at  the  time  dis- 
pute that  fact.  The  continents  of  North  and  South  America  should  have 
been  named  North  and  South  Columbia,  but  the  mistake  was  made  by 
Martin  Waldseemuller,  who  in  his  short  geography  book  wrongly  identified 
Amerigo  Vespucci  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New  World.  In  fact,  Columbus 
thought  he  had  reached  India  on  his  voyage  and  so  he  named  the  abori- 
ginals living  here  Indians.  But  credit  was  given  to  Columbus  by  using  his 
name  in  part  as  our  nickname,  Columbia,  as  well  as  having  cities  named 
after  him  as  Columbus,  Columbiana,  etc. 
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VETERAN'S  DAY  - November  11-  Formerly  known  as  Armistice  Day 


Token  332/336  Die  213  Die  321 

Our  Army-Our  Navy  stand  by  the  Flag  Army  & Navy 


World  War  I was  the  most  devastating  war  up  until  that  time.  So  many 
nations  were  involved  and  modern  science  created  a brutality  unknown  in 
its  scope  that  it  was  branded  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  A generation  later. 
World  War  II  was  upon  us,  and  it  made  WWI  seem  like  an  appetizer  to 
what  it  had  to  offer.  Cities  completely  obliterated,  genocide  of  6,000,000 
Jews,  millions  killed  in  battle,  and  ending  with  the  dropping  of  2 atomic 
bombs  over  Japan.  It  was  ludicrous  to  continue  celebrating  Armistice  Day, 
so  we  instead  honored  our  fighting  men  and  women  and  called  it  Veteran's 
Day,  forgetting  all  about  Armistice  Day. 

THANKSGIVING  - Fourth  Thursday  in  November 


NY  630CC 
(Obv.)  Turkey 


Die  256  Die  1353 

Horrors  of  War  Live  & let  live 

Blessings  of  Peace 
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All  cultures  celebrated  the  harvest.  This  ritual  goes  back  thousands  of 
years.  Even  the  Aztecs  celebrated,  but  in  a more  dramatic  way,  by 
beheading  a young  girl.  Our  Puritan  forbears,  though  opposed  to  fun  and 
games  and  celebrations,  brought  us  our  first  Thanksgiving  in  1621.  Today 
we  go  all  out,  gorging  ourselves  with  a whole  host  of  foods,  ignoring  calor- 
ies and  cholesterol,  gobbling  up  turkeys,  hams,  ducks  and  geese,  with  all 
the  trimmings,  plus  pumpkin  pie  topped  with  whipped  cream,  etc.  Besides 
all  the  parades  and  sports  events,  it  readies  us  for  the  really  big  shopping 
spree,  the  Christmas  season. 

CHRISTMAS  - December  25 

(See  Winter  1997  Volume  31,  No.  4 CWT  Journal,  pg  5) 

"Civil  War  Christmases" 


Die  41 8 NY  630CC  Die  1 278 

Peace  forever  (Obv.)  Turkey  Stocking 


It  was  my  writing  about  Christmas  celebrated  during  the  Civil  War  that 
brought  me  around  to  writing  a bit  about  our  major  holidays  and  how  the 
selecting  of  specific  Civil  War  tokens  could  make  an  interesting  calendar 
of  holidays.  Not  wishing  to  repeat  what  I have  already  written  on  this  most 
popular  of  holidays,  let  it  suffice  to  acknowledge  that  this  joyous  holiday 
has  a special  consideration  for  our  children,  with  its  gift  giving,  lights  and 
colors,  surprises,  and  excitement.  On  an  adult  level,  religion  and  its  mes- 
sage of  peace  on  earth,  goodwill  to  men,  plus  familial  participation  of  car- 
oling, family  gatherings  and  feasting  are  popular  aspects  of  this  holiday. 

Civil  War  tokens  pose  such  a vast  array  of  dies,  both  in  written  word  and 
pictorial  form,  one  can  easily  assemble  unlimited  displays  and/or  articles 
for  study  or  enjoyment.  Still  focusing  on  holidays,  let  me  mention  two  addi- 
tional holidays,  one  going  back  into  history  thousands  of  years,  and  the 
other  a very  recent  event. 
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PASSOVER  - 15th  day  of  lunar  month  of  Nisan  (Hebrew  Calendar)  March 
- April 


Die  36  Die  294  NY630  W-1  a 

Liberty  & no  slavery  Freedom  (Obv.)  Kosher 


Passover  is  the  spring  celebration  of  the  redemption  of  the  Jews  from 
slavery.  A large  part  of  this  family  service  relives  the  horrors  Jews  experi- 
enced under  the  yoke  of  Egyptian  slavery;  the  bitter  herbs  eaten  reminds 
Jews  of  the  bitterness  of  slavery,  the  dipping  of  greens  in  salt  water,  the- 
tears  shed,  etc.  This  holiday,  even  though  it  is  practiced  by  a minority  of 
Americans,  is  critically  tied  in  to  the  basic  cause  of  the  Civil  War,  slavery, 
and  is  still  very  relevant  for  the  present?  America  is  the  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  and  ideally  grants  liberty  for  all. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  JR.  DAY  - Closest  Monday  to  January  15 


Die  160  Die  295  Die  407 

Liberty  for  All  Freedom  Proclaim  Liberty. 


(Concluded  on  page  19) 
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DEALING  WITH  THE  SLAVERY  ISSUE 


American  Colonization  Society 

Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


What  can  be  described  as  the  bible  of  American  Coins,  A Guide 
Book  of  United  States  Coins  by  R.S.  Yeoman,  otherwise  known  as  the  Red 
Book,  has  pictured  as  its  first  photo  a copy  of  the  Spanish  Milled  Dollar  or 
Pillar  Dollar,  which  is  not  an  official  U.S.  coin,  but  is  deemed  so  important 
to  the  history  of  our  coinage  that  it  has  this  revered  placement  in  this  book. 
In  like  manner  perhaps  we  might  consider  the  inclusion  of  the  Liberian 
token  known  as  the  American  Colonization  token  of  1833  as  a suitable 
frontispiece  for  a future  Civil  War  Token  Society  publication.  No  one 
would  disagree  that  the  paramount  issue  leading  to  the  Civil  War  in 
America  was  the  slavery  issue,  however  long  before  war  broke  out 
measures  were  considered,  to  head  off  the  catastrophe  of  a civil  war, 
specifically  the  American  Colonization  Society  plan  to  repatriate  free 
Blacks  to  Africa. 

Paul  Caffe  (1759-1817),  a Black  self-made  merchant  sailor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  perhaps  the  first  Black  to  achieve  substantial  wealth, 
felt  that  the  only  way  for  Blacks  to  achieve  a decent  existence  was  to 
leave  America  and  resettle  in  Africa.  In  1812,  he  took  38  Negroes  aboard 
one  of  his  own  ships  and  set  sail  for  Sierra  Leone  in  Africa,  paying  all  their 
expenses  out  of  his  own  pocket.  "American  racism  forced  him  to  accept 
the  racist  doctrine  of  separation  as  the  ultimate  solution"  according  to  his 
biographer.  Fifty  years  earlier,  men  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and  others  had 
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thought  it  feasible  to  combine  gradual  emancipation  with  deportation. 
James  Gillespie  Birney  (1792-1857),  a slaveholder  from  Kentucky, 
became  a zealot  for  the  cause  of  ending  slavery.  He  was  educated  at  the 
college  of  New  Jersey  (now  Princeton),  gave  up  a prosperous  law  practice 
in  Alabama  to  become  an  agent  for  the  American  Colonization  Society 
which  has  as  its  aims  to  put  an  end  to  slavery  and  repatriate  freed  slaves 
to  Africa  or  some  Carribean  area.  This  movement  first  began  in  1816.  Bir- 
ney, after  freeing  his  inherited  slaves,  began  publishing  the  Abolitionist 
newspaper  the  "Philantropist"  in  Cincinnati,  and  became  executive  director 
of  Garrison’s  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1840-1844,  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  Liberty  Party,  which  advocated 
the  abolition  of  slavery  by  moral  persuasion  and  political  action.  His  1844 
third  party  campaign  was  particularly  significant  because  it  drew  enough 
popular  votes  away  from  the  Whig  candidate  Henry  Clay  to  allow  Polk  to 
win  the  election  for  the  Democrats. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  was  formed  under  the  leader- 
ship of  such  prominent  slaveholders  as  John  C.  Calhoun,  Henry  Clay, 
John  Randolph,  and  Buchrod  Washington.  They  persuaded  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  purchase  a strip  of  land  in  West  Africa  which  they  named 
Liberia,  from  the  word  "Liberty",  and  named  its  capital  Monrovia  after  the 
then  president  James  Monroe. 

Many  associations  parallel  U.S.  influences.  Liberia's  flag  is  red, 
white,  and  blue,  and  its  constitution  is  based  on  the  U.S.  Constitution,  etc. 

The  idea  of  having  freed  Blacks  living  alongside  slaves  was  a real 
threat  to  many  southern  slave  holders,  as  it  threatened  the  whole  concept 
of  slavery.  "A  free  African  population  is  a curse  to  any  country...  and 
corrupters  of  the  slaves",  so  spoke  a South  Carolina  judge.  Educating 
slaves  was  strictly  forbidden  in  Southern  states. 

Meanwhile  in  the  North,  the  heavy  immigration  of  Irish  and  Ger- 
man workers  created  a fierce  competition  between  them  and  the  free 
Black  workers  which  was  a prime  reason  for  making  Blacks  unwelcome 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  along  with  the  racial  prejudice  found 
inherent  in  western  culture. 

The  first  group  of  Black  colonists  set  sail  for  Liberia  in  1820.  By 
1830,  some  1400  Negroes  were  settled  in  the  colony.  There  was  a slow 
trickle  with  less  than  a total  of  15.0001  freed  Blacks  having  left  the  Amer- 
ican shores.  With  rare  exceptions,  slaves  eagerly  accepted  offers  of 
emancipation  regardless  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  them.  Some 
slaves  were  offered  freedom  if  they  would  leave  the  state,  or  in  some 
instances,  the  country.  One  Virginia  slave  master  offered  freedom  to  14 

hughes  and  Meltzer,  A Pictorial  History  of  the  Negro  in  America  (Some 
sources  use  the  figure  7,000  Freed  Blacks) 
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of  his  slaves  if  the  American  Colonization  Society  paid  their  travel 
expenses  back  to  Africa.  It  was  carried  out.  All  of  the  123  slaves  of  Isaac 
Ross  elected  to  go  to  Liberia  as  provided  in  his  will, 
expenses  back  to  Africa.  It  was  carried  out.  All  of  the  123  slaves  of  Isaac 
Ross  elected  to  go  to  Liberia  as  provided  in  his  will. 

Of  the  4,441,830  Negroes  in  America  in  1860,  there  were 
3,953,760  slaves  and  488,070  free  men.  Some  Blacks  bought  their 
freedom,  others  were  freed  by  their  masters  or  by  state  legislatures,  and 
many  just  ran  away  from  their  slave  owners.  Some  of  the  freed  Blacks 
held  slaves  themselves,  so  that  these  runaways  could  not  be  taken  back 
by  slavers. 

Free  Blacks  found  it  difficult  to  earn  a living.  Many  trades  were 
denied  to  them.  Many  Whites  refused  to  work  side  by  side  with  Blacks, 
and  most  frequently,  only  the  least  desirable  types  of  labor  were  open  to 
them,  yet  every  state  required  that  free  Blacks  had  to  work  and  they  had  to 
show  proof  they  were  working.  Negroes  had  to  carry  passes  and  were  not 
allowed  to  move  about  freely.  If  found  away  from  their  homes,  they  could 
be  accused  of  being  runaways,  and  being  Black,  they  could  not  testify  in 
our  courts  against  Whites.  By  the  year  1830,  voting  rights  were  greatly 
restricted  or  not  existent  for  free  Negroes.  Churches,  both  North  and 
South,  denied  membership  to  Blacks  or  required  that  they  be  segregated 
within  the  church.  In  Baltimore,  Blacks  paid  school  tax,  but  could  not  send 
their  children  to  school. 

With  all  the  inequities  and  injustices  dealt  the  Blacks,  most  Blacks 
still  opposed  the  American  Colonization  Society  repatriation  goals.  It  was 
deemed  an  outrage  and  nothing  more  than  an  excuse  for  the  benefit  of 
slave  holders.  In  New  York,  Martin  R.  Delaney,  a graduate  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  and  Black,  called  the  Society  "anti-Christian"  and  "one  of 
the  Negroes'  worst  enemies".  Delaney  favored  separatism  (repatriation) 
for  Blacks  to  resettle  Africa.  He  felt  that  the  White  power  structure  would 
never  share  power  with  Blacks  that  prejudice  was  so  ingrained  in  White 
culture,  that  Blacks  could  never  achieve  equality  in  America.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  former  slave  turned  activist,  Frederick  Douglas,  who 
felt  that  Blacks  would  eventually  achieve  full  freedom  and  civil  rights 
because  of  the  American  concern  with  democracy  and  justice.  Both  of 
these  men  wrote  articles  in  the  North  Star,  an  abolishionist  publication. 
The  vast  majority  of  Blacks  in  America  sided  with  Douglas. 

Abraham  Lincoln  though  he  despised  slavery  held  a racist  attitude 
toward  Blacks  as  did  the  majority  of  Whites,  North  and  South.  "Lincoln's 
compassion  for  the  Negro  was  short  of  that  which  he  felt  for  Southern 
Whitemen,  even  those  among  them  who  were  slaveholders  and  rebels". ^ 
Lincoln,  speaking  to  a delegation  of  Black  freeman  stated... "You  and  we 
are  different  races... this  physical  difference  is  a great  disadvantage  to  us 
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both,  as  I think  your  race  suffers  greatly,  many  of  them  by  living  among 
us,  while  we  suffer  from  your  presence,  in  a word  we  suffer  on  each  side. 
If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a reason  at  least  only  we  should  be  separ- 
ated". Lincoln  went  on  to  say,  "...even  when  you  cease  to  be  slaves,  you 
are  yet  far  removed  from  being  placed  on  an  equality  with  the  White  race. 
You  are  cut  off  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  race 
enjoy... not  a single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  of  a single  man  of 
ours.  Go  where  you  are  treated  best  and  the  ban  is  still  upon  you". 
Lincoln  went  on  to  state  that  Blacks  were  the  cause  of  the  Civil  War  and 
that  he  believed  in  resettlement  in  Africa  or  Central  America. 

Up  through  the  Civil  War  and  after,  there  was  the  option  of  Blacks 
to  settle  in  Liberia.  Prejudice  against  Blacks  was  rampant  after  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  even  after  the  slaves  achieved  full  citizenship  following 
passage  of  the  13th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1865.  The  14th  and 
15th  Amendment  reinforced  civil  rights  and  citizenship  for  all  Americans.  I 
need  not  go  into  roadblocks  the  various  states  initiated  against  Blacks, 
such  as  poll  taxes,  literacy  tests,  restrictive  covenants,  segretation,  and 
outright  intimidation  to  prevent  Blacks  from  exercising  their  basic  rights. 
Where  the  states  were  negligent,  the  KKK  maintained  its  vigilante  tactics 
to  suppress  the  Blacks.  And  it  wasn't  that  long  ago  when  Martin  Luther 
King  shared  his  dream  with  all  Americans,  that  being  just  about  100  years 
after  the  Civil  War. 

With  so  many  of  our  most  notable  leaders  in  America,  in  every 
walk  of  life,  including  President  Lincoln  himself,  advocating  repatriation 
back  to  Africa  for  Blacks,  it  seems  that  the  American  Colonization  token 
deserves  a place  of  honor  amongst  Civil  War  token  collectors,  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  its  implications  and  objectives.  It  is  interesting 
to  me  how  so  few  history  books  make  mention  of  racial  prejudice  in  Amer- 
ica, the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  the  country  of  Liberia,  but 
then  again,  how  many  history  books  even  make  mention  of  Civil  War 
tokens? 


The  American  Colonization  Society  token  is  about  the  size  of  an 
average  Hardtimes  token,  measuring  about  1 1/16  inches  in  diameter  and 
about  the  same  thickness.  On  the  obverse  at  the  top,  following  the  con- 
tour of  the  token,  is  the  word  "LIBERIA",  and  at  the  base  straight  across  is 
the  date  "1833".  Pictured  in  the  foreground  is  a native,  presumably  wel- 
coming a returning  shipload  of  American  Blacks,  clutching  a palm  tree, 
and  in  the  distance  offshore  is  a ship.  To  the  right  of  the  central  figure  is  a 
native  plant.  On  the  reverse  is  found  writing  only.  Encircling  the  entire 
token  are  the  words,  “American  Colonization  Society  ONE  CENT".  In  the 
center,  on  three  horizontal  lines  are  found  1.)  "FOUNDED"  2.)  "A.D."  3.) 
"1816". 

2 Life  in  the  North  During  the  Civil  War,  Smith  & Judah  p.  135 
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Of  the  7 Colonization  tokens  that  I own,  4 of  them  are  different 
varieties.  There  are  small  ships  and  large  ships,  there  are  variations  in  the 
palm  trees,  especially  the  fronds,  and  the  native  bush  on  the  right  side 
may  be  tall  or  short  with  foliage  variations.  The  placement  of  the  lettering 
on  the  reverse  also  show  differences  as  the  relationship  of  the  "6"  in  1816 
to  the  letters  "CE"  in  the  word  "cent"  below  the  date.  These  variations  do 
not  greatly  affect  the  valuations  of  these  tokens. 
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Our  holidays  define  who  we  are.  After  ridding  our  country  of  slavery,  there 
remained  our  inability  to  welcome  the  newly  freed  slaves  into  full  partner- 
ship with  the  white  majority.  It  took  time  and  a Black  espousing  non  vio- 
lence to  make  all  Americans  aware  of  his  dream  that  all  Americans 
deserved  an  exalted  place  in  society,  not  because  of  the  color  of  their 
skin,  but  what  was  in  their  hearts  and  minds. 


THIS  'N  THAT 


1.  If  any  of  you  have  a copy  of  the  prices  realized  for  CWTS  Auction  116 
(Fall  2000)  would  you  please  send  a copy  to  Dale  Cade  for  the  Society 
records?  All  efforts  to  obtain  one  from  our  then  Auction  Manager,  Jim 
Humburg,  have  proved  futile.  Your  help  is  solicited. 

2.  The  third  pair  of  ten  year  Journal  reprints  are  now  in  work  at  the  print- 
ers. Rich  Watts  is  spearheading  this  effort,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them 
available  in  time  for  the  annual  meeting  in  August.  Work  on  the  30  year 
index  is  also  progressing. 
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HISTORY  AND  TRUTH  - 

AND  GARRISON 

Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


Anti-slavery  banner  that  decorated  the  walls  of  many  abolitionist  meetings 
which  also  found  Its  way  on  to  patriotic  tokens 


History  does  have  to  be  faithful  to  the  facts,  but  history  can  be  dif- 
ficult to  pin  down.  Propagandists  have  always  known  this;  it's  the  reason 
they  can  manipulate  and  exploit  history's  elusive  truths.  Reshaping  the 
past  to  serve  various  agendas-  political,  dramatic,  aesthetic,  or  pious,  is  a 
time  honored  strategy.  It  was  done  by  Homer;  Shakespeare;  most  drama- 
tically, Hollywood  films  in  the  20th  century;  and  politicians  in  the  past,  and 
right  up  into  the  present.  David  Irving,  debunked  historian  (?),  in  2000, 
maintained  that  genocide  was  not  committed  by  the  Nazis  against  the 
Jews,  and  it  took  a court  in  England  to  seek  the  truth  and  settle  the  matter. 

Recently,  I had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  the  author,  Henry  Mayer, 
speak  about  his  excellent  book  "All  on  Fire",  at  a local  meeting  of  the  Civil 
War  Warriors  in  Los  Angeles.  This  is  an  excellent  biography  of  William 
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Mathew  Brady  photo  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  1865 

Lloyd  Garrison,  one  of  the  most  able  and  outspoken  abolitionists  of  the 
19th  century.  Garrison  epitomized  the  moral  conscience  of  the  early  19th 
century  America  dealing  with  the  sin  of  slavery,  just  as  Martin  Luther  King 
was  the  torch  bearer  for  the  Blacks  in  the  20th  century.  Garrison  received 
a bad  rap  by  most  historians  up  till  the  present,  being  termed  a radical, 
inflexible,  rabble  rouser,  extremist,  and  agitator  abolitionist,  who  was 
responsible  for  slave  uprisings,  arson  fires,  and  other  crimes  against  the 
South. 


In  the  American  Heritage  Picture  History  of  the  Civil  War,  1960, 
page  10,  we  find  this  typical  anti-Garrison  quote,". ..in  the  North,  where  a 
man  who  demands  the  abolition  of  slavery  could  comfort  himself  with  the 
reflection  that  the  financial  loss  which  abolition  would  entail  would,  after 
all,  be  borne  by  somebody  else  - his  neighbor  to  the  South.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  fanatic  William  Lloyd  Garrison  opened  a crusade  denouncing  sla- 
very as  a sin  and  slave  owners  as  sinners."  Southerners  spoke  of  slavery 
as  "The  peculiar  institution",  this  did  not  mean  that  it  was  strange,  but  that 
it  was  a local  situation,  and  was  not  the  business  of  outsiders.  This  con- 
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cept  goes  hand  in  glove  with  the  states'  rights  philosophy,  that  brought 
about  secession  and  ushered  in  the  U.S.  Civil  War. 

Garrison's  weekly  paper,  "The  Liberator",  began  in  1831  and  con- 
tinued weekly  until  December  1865,  when  the  Civil  War  finally  ended  and 
with  slavery  finally  outlawed  by  the  inclusion  in  our  Constitution  of  the  13th 
and  14th  amendments.  Andrew  Jackson's  Postmaster  General  Amos  Ken- 
dall, permitted  abolitionist  literature  to  be  removed  from  the  mails  and 
burned.  Garrison  was  a pacifist,  believed  in  non  violence,  desired  imme- 
diate abolishment  of  slavery  with  no  payment  to  slave  owners,  but  instead 
payment  to  the  slaves  for  the  misery  they  endured  as  slaves.  He  desired 
full  acceptance  of  Blacks  into  American  society  and  violently  opposed 
repatriation  back  to  Africa,  even  though  earlier  he  had  favored  repatriation 
as  expressed  by  the  American  Colonization  Society.  He  also  was  in  favor 
of  women's  suffrage. 

Garrison  was  so  far  ahead  of  his  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
he  was  so  maligned  during  his  lifetime,  but  should  he  still  be  so  consid- 
ered? We  must  also  understand  just  how  racist  America  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Civilians  and  soldiers  of  the  North  were  as  racist  as  their 
counterparts  in  the  South.  Only  a handful  of  states  allowed  Blacks  to  vote 
and  none  afforded  them  full  equality  before  the  law.  In  1853,  Illinois  prohi- 
bited Blacks  from  entering  the  state.  Four  other  northern  states  adopted 
similar  measures.  In  many  northern  states  Blacks  could  not  vote,  testify  or 
sue  in  court,  serve  in  the  militia,  or  attend  public  schools.  What  was  amaz- 
ing was  that  Garrison  refused  to  compromise  the  principle  that  the  slave 
was  a moral  being  and  deserved  full  citizenship.  The  abolitionist  emblem- 
a portrait  of  a slave  in  chains  coupled  with  the  motto,  "Am  I not  a woman, 
and  a sister?"  was  designed  to  shake  up  American  morality.  A male  count- 
erpart was  also  in  use  "Am  I not  a man  and  a brother?" 

On  one  occasion  during  a 4th  of  July  celebration  in  Massachu- 
setts, Garrison  went  so  far  as  to  burn  a copy  of  the  Constitution  before  a 
large  audience  because  he  felt,  slavery  not  being  addressed  in  that  docu- 
ment was  in  effect  permitting  it  to  exist.  Garrison  felt  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  follow  the  precepts  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
stated,  "All  men  are  created  equal...".  It  is  amazing  that  any  Whites  could 
rise  above  the  pervasive  prejudice  of  the  times  and  so  adamantly  proclaim 
liberty  for  all,  but  miraculously  some  did.  Even  Lincoln  did  admit  to  his 
racism.  Garrison  opposed  Lincoln  much  of  the  time,  but  by  the  election  of 
1864,  Garrison  came  around  to  supporting  Lincoln  as  he  finally  understood 
that  war  was  the  necessary  evil  to  end  slavery  in  America,  even  though 
pacifism  was  another  of  his  beliefs,  anti-slavery  was  the  stronger  of  the 
two  forces  tugging  at  his  conscience. 

Interestingly,  Garrison  was  invited  by  Lincoln  to  attend  the 
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ceremony  of  the  recapture  of  Fort  Sumter  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  I 
heartily  recommend  Henry  Mayor's  book  "All  on  Fire".  This  book  of  over 
700  pages  will  provide  you  with  a new  and  different  perspective  on  aboli- 
tionists, Garrison's  inspiring  quotes,  America's  religious  revival  and  Amer- 
ican racism. 
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Abolitionist  poster  for  the  4th  of  July  meeting  in  1854  where  Garrison 
burned  a copy  of  the  Constitution. 


There  is  a definite  connection  between  Garrison,  the  abolitionist 
movement,  anti-slavery  and  some  Civil  War  tokens.  Garrison  does  not 
appear  on  any  Civil  War  token,  but  you  can  certainly  make  a case  for 
many  patriotic  tokens  supporting  the  abolitionist  sentiment  inspired  by 
Garrison.  The  most  obvious  token  is  die  36,  "Liberty  and  no  Slavery",  At 
many  anti-slavery  meetings  were  to  be  found  posters  and  banners  which 
touted  the  phrase,  "Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land  and  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  therein".  Dies  406  & 407  contain  the  first  segment  of  that 
quote,  and  they  certainly  qualify  as  abolitionist  inspired.  Civil  War  patriotic 
token  190/432  could  be  another  candidate.  Die  160  is  obviously  Garrison 
inspired  as  it  states,  "Liberty  for  all".  Dies  98  & 99  besides  displaying  the 
Indian  Head  devise  have  the  words  "Union  and  Liberty".  A case  can  be 
made  for  the  Liberty  head  dies  that  range  from  numbers  1 through  29.  The 
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liberty  cap  denotes  freedom  from  slavery  going  back  to  the  days  of  old 
Rome.  It  should  be  noted  also  in  the  flag  series  ranging  from  dies  203  to 
214,  that  a liberty  cap  adorns  the  top  of  each  flagpole,  not  an  eagle.  Dies 
235  & 236  with  their  one  single  word  "Liberty"  are  a good  bet,  as  well  as 
dies  294  & 295  with  their  single  word,  "Freedom".  The  anger  and  hostility 
that  was  created  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  no  doubt 
resulted  in  so  many  of  our  Civil  War  tokens  taking  on  the  abolitionist  point 
of  view.  The  creation  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which  in  effect 


The  famous  anti-slavery  proclamation  first  used  by  the  British  and  later  the 
American  rendition  showing  the  female  figure  and  the  awareness  of 
women's  rights 


finally  targeted  the  slavery  issue  and  gave  credence  to  the  abolitionist 
movement,  provided  a moral  rationale  for  waging  a civil  war  in  America. 

It  is  so  easy  to  be  duped,  as  in  my  own  case  when  I first  heard  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party  back  in  the  1930's,  while  in  the  5th  Grade,  I mar- 
veled how  the  "brave"  colonists,  dressed  as  Indians  defied  the  King  of 
England.  How  these  patriotic  colonists  boarded  British  ships  in  Boston 
Harbor,  threw  overboard  some  340  chests  of  tea,  bravely  defending  their 
rights  as  freedom  loving  citizens.  Their  rallying  cry,  "No  taxation  without 
representation"  rang  through  the  New  England  landscape.  As  I matured,  a 
new  perspective  crept  into  my  thought  processes.  While  the  French  and 
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DIE  36 
"Liberty  and 
no  slavery" 


Dies  406  & 407 
Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  the  land" 


Die  190/432 
The  boldness  of 
the  Liberty  cap 
is  significant 


Die  160 
"Liberty  for 
all"  minces 
no  words 


Dies  98  & 99 
Equates  the 
Republican  call 
for  Union  with  Liberty 


Dies  1 - 29 
The  liberty  cap 
denoting  absence 
of  slavery 


Dies  235  & 236 
"Liberty"  possible 
reference  to  servitude 


Dies  294  & 295 
"Freedom"  stronger 
word  for  abolishing 
slavery 
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Indian  Wars  did  protect  the  colonies  from  French  incursions,  it  proved  to 
be  very  costly  to  the  British.  It  doubled  the  national  debt  of  England.  Taxa- 
tion was  deemed  the  best  way  of  defraying  those  expenses.  Some  colon- 
ists thought  otherwise,  especially  those  who  were  in  the  business  of  smug- 
gling tea.  Vast  amounts  of  tea  were  being  smuggled  into  Boston  Harbor  by 
enterprising  New  Englanders  from  the  Caribbean.  English  tea  with  its  tax 
was  still  far  cheaper  in  price  than  the  smuggled  in  tea,  and  the  way  to  pro- 
tect the  smugglers'  investment  was  to  rid  the  area  of  competition.  Think  a 
moment  about  the  following:  Why  did  the  Colonists  disguise  themselves 
as  Indians?  Did  Indians  drink  tea?  Was  this  another  instance  of  casting 
blame  on  Redskins?  Why  didn't  they  just  dress  as  Colonists?  So  much  for 
the  brave  and  Patriotic  acts  of  Defiance  practiced  by  the  freedom  loving 
New  Englanders.  What  is  needed  in  our  high  schools  is  a mandatory 
course  in  critical  thinking,  as  well  as  one  in  our  colleges. 

Let  us  now  take  a sacred  document  and  try  to  cast  a little  doubt  in 
your  mind,  with  The  Declaration  of  Independence.  "We  hold  these  truths  to 
be  self  evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  Life,  Lib- 
erty, and  the  Pursuit  of  Happiness..."  What  beautiful  words!  How  inspiring! 
Following  are  some  takes  on  this  central  theme,  illustrating  distortions, 
biases,  and  viewpoints  of  differing  groups. 

* 56  traitors,  some  are  fools,  but  most  are  shrewdly  selfish  and  evil  men. 
They  are  rebels  against  the  King  who  has  always  protected  them  - so 
spoke  the  tories,  many  of  whom  were  forced  to  flee  to  Canada. 

* 56  hypocrites,  most  are  wealthy  and  all  are  White.  They  will  do  nothing 
to  challenge  the  great  evil  of  slavery  - so  thought  many  slaves  and  north- 
ern abolitionists. 

* 56  patriots,  who  created  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  known.  A 
nation  committed  to  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  man.  So  spoke  the 
wealthy,  the  landowners,  and  independents,  but  not  the  women,  nor  the 
Indians,  and  certainly  not  the  Blacks. 

* 56  troublemakers  who  didn't  know  enough  to  leave  things  as  they  were 
and  maintain  the  status  quo,  so  felt  about  one  third  of  the  colonists  who 
were  more  concerned  about  eking  out  a living  than  involving  themselves 
in  politics. 

Here  we  can  see  the  admirers,  detractors,  the  neutrals,  and  others 
envisioning  the  founders  lives  to  suit  their  own  views  of  a changing  Ameri- 
can society.  One  cannot  ignore  the  time  frame  in  which  these  events 
occurred,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  yesterday's  world  in  terms  of  today's 
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sophistication.  But  you  must  concede  that  much  of  what  was  just  stated 
sounds  logical  and  even  plausible. 

The  Civil  War  is  still  a favorite  topic  for  historians  today.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  just  a few  years  back  was  considered  the  greatest  hero  of  the 
Confederacy,  today  is  marked  as  the  General  who  lost  the  Civil  War  for 
the  South  by  many.  Some  maintain  that  he  was  a great  tactician,  but  not  a 
strategist.  He  could  win  individual  battles,  but  should  not  have  faced  the 
stronger  North  in  showdown  battles,  but  should  have  used  hit  and  run 
tactics,  guerrilla  warfare,  against  a North  with  its  massive  industrial  base 
and  much  greater  population. 

Interpretations  are  continually  being  written  and  rewritten  as  we 
learn  more  and  more.  History  is  not  embedded  in  concrete.  As  we  uncover 
new  information  and  facts,  history  must  be  reevaluated  and  rewritten.  This 
is  called  revisionism.  Revisionism  is  necessary.  Revisionism  is  proper, 
however,  we  must  remember  that  one  error  does  not  necessarily  overturn 
an  entire  belief  system,  it  only  invalidates  the  mistake.  Piltdown  Man  was 
thought  to  be  the  missing  link  to  substantiate  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution. 
Piltdown  Man  was  proved  to  be  a hoax  purposely  perpetrated.  This  single 
error  did  not  automatically  invalidate  Darwin's  theory  as  the  deniers  of 
evolution  desired.  Beware  the  deniers,  they  are  only  concerned  with  hav- 
ing their  agenda  accepted  to  the  detriment  of  truth. 

Americans  come  from  a long  tradition  of  questioning  authority.  It  is 
part  of  our  history  and  the  nature  of  democracy.  We  must  continually 
revise,  update,  and  permit  changes  where  changes  need  to  be  made. 
Heraclitus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  said  it  best  when  he  said,  "You  cannot 
step  into  the  same  river  twice".  Our  world  is  in  a constant  state  of  flux, 
nothing  stays  the  same.  The  only  constant  is  change. 

The  door  to  history  must  never  be  closed,  but,  must  remain  slight- 
ly ajar,  so  that  new  evidence  as  it  is  uncovered,  may  be  included  in  our 
field  of  knowledge.  It  is  also  true  that  for  some  situations  we  don't  have 
answers  at  all,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  we  may  never  have  answers  for 
some  items,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  history  must  be  invalidated. 
Searching,  investigating,  speculation,  and  reassessment  must  continue. 
History  is  no  less  important  than  the  process  of  minting  or  the  die  varieties 
of  a particular  die  for  articles  in  our  journal.  I find  fascination  in  observing 
which  of  our  national  heroes  were  honored  on  our  Civil  War  tokens  as  well 
as  which  of  our  heroes  were  not  so  honored.  What  purpose  was  served  by 
quoting  some  slogans,  while  other  very  important  ones  were  ignored? 
Every  Civil  War  token  has  a story  to  tell,  which  ones  are  you  going  to 
research,  and  decipher  for  our  edification,  so  we  may  appreciate  and  enjoy 
our  tokens  that  much  more? 
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An  Unusually  Well  Struck  Reverse 


by  Bill  Fivaz 

I sent  this  one  to  Dr.  Wilson  for  verification  because,  in  my  short 
collecting  experience  in  this  series,  I don’t  ever  recall  seeing  a 391  reverse 
as  well  struck  as  this.  Every  other  similar  reverse  I’ve  seen  has  been 
struck  by  a very  rusted  or  worn  die.  Larkin  writes:  “The  reverse  die  shows 
no  significant  wear  or  deterioration.  The  verification  service  has  no  data 
regarding  the  reverse  die  state  on  Fuld  1-391.  Review  of  indeces  to  the 
first  four  volumes  of  the  CWTS  Journal  reveals  no  articles  listed  about 
this.  Die  391  was  by  Sigel,  who  was  most  prolific.” 

Perhaps  some  of  our  experienced  members  have  or  have  seen  a 
similar  strong,  early  die  state  die  391  reverse.  If  so,  possibly  it  could  be 
reported  in  the  Letters  to  the  Editor  in  a future  issue. 


INTERIM  VERIFICATION  OFFICER 

Q.  David  Bowers  has  volunteered  he  and  his  staff  to  handle  Verifi- 
cation duties  for  the  Society  President  Richard  Watts  reports  that  the 
Board  unanimously  approved  Mr.  Bowers’  offer.  In  addition,  Steve  Tanen- 
baum,  Steve  Hayden,  Mark  Glazer,  and  Dale  Cade  have  volunteered  to 
help  David  as  consultants  should  the  need  for  such  arise.  Items  for  verifi- 
cation should  be  addressed  to  CWTS  Verification  Services,  c/o  Dave 
Bowers,  Box  1224,  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894.  A certificate  similar  to  the 
ones  issued  by  Dr.  Wilson  will  be  issued  by  Dave,  and  these  will  bear  the 
number  B-4X)0(  to  differentiate  them  from  those  issued  by  Larkin  Wilson. 
The  general  format  of  the  certificate  will  remain  the  same.  As  before,  this 
is  a free  service  to  the  members,  and  incidental  costs  entailed  by  Dave  will 
be  borne  by  CWTS.  Also,  as  before,  send  no  more  than  two  or  three 
pieces  at  one  time  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  significant  monetary  loss 
while  in  the  mail.  It  is  always  advisable  to  send  merchandise  via  insured/ 
registered  mail. 
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[Announcement! 

The  Secretary  has  been  informed  by  Larkin  Wilson’s  medical  partner  of 
Larkin’s  death  on  Sunday  night,  22  July  2001.  Death  was  caused  by 
complications  from  pneumonia  following  his  car  accident  last  November. 
Suffering  from  spinal  cord  problems  due  to  the  broken  neck  sustained  in 
the  wreck,  Larkin’s  mind  was  active,  and  he  could  hear,  see  and  speak 
with  a little  difficulty,  up  to  the  end.  Susan,  his  widow,  and  Larkin  III,  his 
son,  need  our  support  now  more  than  ever.  The  Wilsons’  address  is  1 1 1 
Fairway  Ave.,  El  Dorado,  AR  71730,  phone  (870)  863-6830. 


ADVERTISING  INFORMATION 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING:  Free  25-word  ad  to  all 
members.  Non-members  and  members'  additional  {more 
than  one  per  issue}  ads  cost  5 cents  per  word. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING:  Full  page  ad  $35,  half  page  $20, 
quarter-page  $12,  eighth-page  $8.  Inside  back  cover  $40, 
outside  back  cover  $50.  Halftones  are  $6  each.  Only 
classified  or  display  advertising  pertaining  to  Civil  War 
tokens  acceptable.  Ads  run  for  four  consecutive  issues 
discounted  at  10%;  payment  with  first  insertion. 

SPECIAL  ENCLOSURES:  Members  may  enclose  a flyer 
with  any  CWTS  mailing  for  a cost  of  $50  beyond  the  cost  of 
printing.  Contact  the  publisher  for  details.  All 
advertisements  are  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  CWTS 
Publisher,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286.  Call  Paul  A. 
Cunningham  (517)  423-8951. 


CWTS  Crossword  Puzzle! 

Following  is  the  solution  to  the  puzzle  from  the  last  issue.  Rich  Hlavacik 
had  the  best  results  and  a CWT  was  sent  off  to  him.  Unfortunately,  few 
members  took  on  the  challenge.  Is  that  why  we  don’t  have  more  crossword 
puzzles  in  the  CWTS  Journal? 
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A Civil  War  Token  Story 

"What  are  Civil  War  Tokens?"  rang  out  in  my  coworkers  office.  We 
had  been  sitting  around  on  a slow  Friday,  comparing  hobbies.  I wasn't 
terribly  surprised.  Over  the  years,  I've  heard  that  question  asked  many 
times.  I started  thinking  about  ways  to  share  our  wonderful  hobby.  What 
follows  is  hardly  original,  but  it  contains  a couple  of  methods  I've  had 
success  with. 

I had  the  good  fortune  to  become  involved,  albeit  temporarily,  with  a 
Civil  War  re-enactment  group  in  North  Carolina.  The  group  had  varied  int- 
erests ranging  from  Medicine  to  camp  life.  The  group  had  some  lovely 
ladies  who  were  wonderful  cooks.  I remember  one  event  quiet  clearly.  The 
group  had  traveled  and  set  up  camp  on  a brisk  Friday  night.  The  next 
Saturday  was  the  main  re-enactment.  I set  up  on  a long  table  next  to  the 
expert  on  Naval  Technology.  I had  brought  along  various  reference  books, 
old  Journals  and  some  common  tokens  (under  careful  watch).  Frequently, 
individuals  who  were  interested  in  the  technology  exhibits  ending  up 
spending  time  learning  about  tokens. 

I learned  a couple  of  lessons  from  that  weekend.  First,  kids  love 
handling  old  tokens.  Second,  people  in  the  South  are  very  interested  in 
Confederate  monetary  issues. 

The  re-enactment  group  led  to  an  unexpected  chance  to  further 
share  our  hobby.  The  medical  expert  was  invited  to  a local  middle  school 
to  meet  with  students  who  had  just  completed  a study  of  the  Civil  War.  He, 
in  turn,  invited  me.  Both  talks  were  well  received  and  the  students  asked 
challenging  questions.  The  biggest  thing  that  I learned  on  that  trip  was 
NEVER  to  follow  a Doctor.  To  teenagers,  battlefield  surgery  is  utterly 
fascinating. 

Scott  Anderson 
Life  Member  #154 

REPORT  ON  CWTS  AUCTION  #118 

This  "little  brother"  auction  of  72  lots  generated  interest  in  40  bid- 
ders who  submitted  467-bids.  Gross  sales  were  a bit  over  $1300,  and  after 
expenses,  CWTS  should  net  approximately  $100  from  this  auction.  This 
auction  had  a 50%,  success  rate  (one  half  of  the  bidders  received  one  or 
more  lots).  The  most  popular  lot  was  #54  (pat  126/295a)  with  20  bids. 
Close  behind  with  16  bids  each  were  lot  #49  (pat  58/439a)  and  lot  #56  (pat 
1727429a).  In  fourth  spot  with  13  bids  was  lot  #18  (OH160G-7a). 
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Feuchtwanger  Tokens  Wanted 

I am  collecting  and  studying  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  one-cent  and  three- 
cent  tokens  circa  1837,  classifying  them  by  die  varieties  and  die  states. 
I would  be  pleased  to  examine  any  items  sent  to  me  and  will  make  an 
attractive  (in  my  opinion)  cash  offer  for  any  that  I can  use,  and  in  any 
event  will  return  postpaid  any  that  I cannot  use,  paying  the  roundtrip 
postage. 


I seek  the  familiar  1-cent  and  3-cent  pieces  dated  1837,  store  cards  or 
anything  else  bearing  the  Feuchtwanger  name.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered  personally  and  promptly.  Thank  you  for  your  interest! 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 
Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894-1224 
Phone:  603-569-5095 
Fax:  603-569-5319 
bamdoor@bo  wersand  merena  .com 


Thomas  L.  Reed  Biography 

I am  52.  Have  been  collecting  CWT  for  the  past  15(?)  years.  I have 
specialized  in  Indiana  (my  home  state)  and  Ohio  (my  adopted  state)  and 
esp.  those  towns  around  the  areas  where  I have  lived.  Currently  a Sr.  Vice 
President  for  First  Union  Securities,  serving  as  Branch  Manager  in  the 
Defiance,  Ohio  office. 

Dr.  Lawrence  E.  Melamed  Biography 

I have  been  a collector  of  civil  war  tokens  for  over  20  years  with 
major  interests  in  patriotics  as  well  as  Ohio  and  New  York  City  store  cards. 

I am  pretty  addicted  and  I cannot  remember  a dry  spell  where  I wasn't 
hunting  a token  or  two.  I also  enjoy  other  memorabilia  focused  on  the 
nineteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  such  as  other  tokens,  medals  and 
written  material.  Civil  war  novels  are  a great  interest.  Clearly,  I was  born  in 
the  wrong  century.  I work  as  a psychologist  both  in  a university  as  a pro- 
fessor and  in  a medical  setting  where  my  major  interests  are  in  under- 
standing and  treating  the  consequences  of  brain  damage. 
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Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #118 


Terms  of  Sale-  Read  Carefully 

Closing  Date  26  September  2001 


1.  Send  bids  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr.,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275. 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U.S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6.  Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8.  Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD:  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for 
the  auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid 
responsibly. 


CONNECTICUT 

1.  35A-1a  R3  XF  dark  residues 

2.  35B-1a  R3  XF  stained 

ILLINOIS 

3.  25B-1a  R4  XF  stained 


4.  45A-1b  brass  R2  XF  stains 

5.  65A-6a  R5  XF  part  red, 
stained,  rev  center  weak,  SMT 
(MB  $35.00) 

6.  95B-1a  R6  VF+  dark 

7.  150M-1a  R3  XF  stained 

8.  1 50AZ-3a  R2  UNO  red- 
brown,  two  clips 
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9.  1 50AZ-4a  R2  VF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

10.  300A-1a  R8  XF+  residue 
traces,  SMT,  (MB  $175.00) 

11.  320E-2a  R7  VF  residue 
traces 

12.  495A-1a  R4  VF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

13.  695A-1a  R4  XF  red-brown, 
very  dark, 

14.  890B-1b  brass  R4  VF+  dark 

INDIANA 

15.  780B-1a  R4  VF+  dark,  rim 
pinch  rev,  shallow  scratches 
rev,  SCM 

MASSACHUSETTS 

16.  115B-2a  R5  VF+  dark  brown 

17.  1 15EA-1a  R5  XF  residue 
stains 

18.  115EA-1a  R5  AU  red-brown 

19.  530A-1  a R5  XF  dark,  SMT 

MICHIGAN 

20.  225AD-2b  brass  R3  VF  dark, 
residues 

21.  225AG-1a  R7  XF  dark,  tiny 
clip  with  rim  pinch  both  sides, 
rev  die  scratches 

22.  525D-2a  R3  VF+  dark,  "Bully 
For  You"  rev 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

23.  120A-1a  R5  XF+  dark,  SCM 
& SMT  & state 


NEW  YORK 

24.  lOD-la  R4  XF  dark,  railroad 
schedules 


25.  lOG-la  R3  VF  dark,  resi- 
dues, some  letter  weakness 
center  both  sides 

26.  10H-6a  R2  XF+  part  red 

27.  105D-1a1  R8  VF+  brown, 
spiral  reeding 

28.  105E-lal  R8  VF+  dark,  resi- 
due traces,  spiral  reeding 

29.  105H-1a  R3  XF 

30.  105l-5a  R9  XF  red-brown, 
overrated-  S/B  R4 

31.  105K-1a  R2  XF  dark 

32.  145B-1a1  R4  VF  stained, 
some  letter  weakness 

33.  630B-6a  R3  VF+  traces  of 
red  and  residue  traces 

34.  630C-8a  R2  AU  part  red, 
stains,  rim  cud  both  sides, 
obv  finning 

35.  6301 -la  R3  XF  part  red, 
stained 

36.  630D-1a  R2  AU  dark 

37.  630N-2a  R2  AU  part  red, 
stained,  few  shallow  short: 
scratches  & gouges 

38.  630P-1a  R2  XF+  part  red, 
dark 

39.  630T-1a  R2  VF  dark,  center 
weak  both  sides 

40.  630U-1a1  R3  XF  residue 
traces 

41.  630V-2a1  R2  XF  red-brown, 
stained,  residue  traces 

42.  630Z-1a  R3  XF  dark 

43.  630AF-3a  R3  AU  dark,  die 
break  rev 

44.  630AJ-1a  R3  XF  part  red, 
die  breaks  both  sides,  rev  rim 
cuds  & uneven  strike  with 
some  letter  fade,  SCM 

45.  630AL-3a  R3  XF+  part  red 

46.  630AN-1a  R3  VF+  rev.  cen- 
ter weak 

47.  630AO-3a  R2  UNC  part  red, 
obv  scratch  and  rim  cud 
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48.  630AF-5a  R1  XF+  part  red, 
stained,  irregular  rim  rev 

49.  630AQ-1a  R1  VF  dark, 
residues,  old  gouge  rev 

50.  630AT-1a  R2  XF  part  red, 
slightly  off  center  strike 

51.630AV-1a  R4  VF  very  dark, 
SCM 

52.  630BC-1a  R3  VF  obv  fin- 
ning, rev  letter  fade 

53.  630BH-1a  R2  XF  stained 
dark 

54.  630BK-2a  R1  VF  dark 

55.  630BS-1a  R2  XF  darkening 

56.  630BU-2a  R1  AU  red  brown, 
stained,  rev  die  breaks 

57.  630CB-2  R3  XF+  red  traces, 
eneven  strike 

58.  630CF-1g  lead  R7  very 
dark,  scratches 

59.  630CH-3a  R7  VF+  red 
brown,  residue  traces 

60.  630CH-3a  R7  XF 

61.640A-2a  R8  VF+  dark,  resi- 
dues, SMT 

62.  695A-2a  R1  VF+  dark,  resi- 
dues 

63.  760A-1d  C-N  R7  UNC  over- 
rated - S/B  R6,  SCM  & SMT 
(MB  $100.00) 

64.  890C-1h  rubber  R6  UNC 
very  dark  (MB  $125.00) 

65.  940A-1a  R3  XF  red-brown, 
SMT 

66.  940 A- la  R3  AU  SMT 

67.  945A-1a  R3  XF  residue 
traces,  SMT 

68.  995A-1a  R2  XF  dark,  SMT 

OHIO 

69.  50B-2a  R3  VF  dark  resi- 
dues, rev  rim  lumpy 

70.  79A-2a  R4  VF  dark,  residue 
traces,  SCM  & SMT  (MB 
$25.00) 


71.  100B-3a  R7  VF+  stained 

72.  115B-la  R5  VF+  stained 

73.  165CN-2fp  silver  plated  cop- 
per R9  XF  25-30%  plating 
remaining  (MB$25.00) 

74.  176CY-63a  R3  VF+  dark, 
stained,  rim  pinch  both  sides 

75.  165EV-9a  R5  XF  dark,  "E" 
of  "RICKE"  re-cut,  obv  center 
weak 

76.  165EZ-3a  R2  XF+  dark 

77.  165EZ-9a  R2  XF  residue 
traces 

78.  165EZ-10a  R2  XF  residue 
traces 

79.  165EZ-14a  R4  VF+  residue 
traces 

80.  175N-1a  VF/F  cleaned,  resi- 
dues, rev  center  detail  gone 

81.  340 A- la  R4  XF+  dark,  SMT 

82.  725B-1a  R6  VF+  dark,  rim 
damage  both  sides 

83.  805A-3a  R7  AU  stained  dark 

84.  830G-1a  R7  VF+  residues, 
dark 

85.  855A-2a  R5  F dark,  grainy, 
SMT 

86.  850A-1a  R3  UNC  red,  light 
stain  spots,  railroad  ware- 
house (MB  $45.00) 

87.  910A-1a  R3  AU  photo- 
graphers card  (MB  $20.00) 

88.  920A-1a  R3  VF/XF  part  red, 
stained,  obv  center  weak 
opposite"penny  barrel"  rev, 
SMT 

89.  920A-1a  R3  XF  "penny 
barrel"  rev,  obv  center  letter 
fade,  SMT 

90.  935C-1a  R4  VF  residues, 
"Sign  Of  The  8"  rev,  under- 
rated - S/B  R5,  SCM 

91.  975D-2a  R3  AU  part  red, 
stained 

92.  990A-la  R2  UNC  part  red, 
stain  spots,  SMT 
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93.  9951 -la  R6  VF  dark,  crusty 
residues 

PENNSYLVANIA 

94.  60A-1a  R5  XF  residue 
traces,  SMT 

95.  535A-2a  R4  AU/XF  dark, 
two  small  spots  rev,  rim  pinch 
both  sides 

96.  650 A- la  R2  XF  SCM  & 

SMT 

97.  750S-1a  R2  XF  dark,  SCM 

98.  750V- la  R4  XF  dark 

99.  765J-1a  R3  AU  dark 

100.  765R-3a  R2  XF  residue 
traces 

RHODE  ISLAND 

101.  700D-3a  R3  XF  residue 
stains 

102.  700E-2b  Brass  R3  XF+ 
residue  traces 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

103.  890D-4a  R6  XF  slight  letter 
weakness  obv  center 

WISCONSIN 

104.  55C-1a  R5  XF  dark;  resi- 
dues, old  scratch  rev 

105.  70A-1a  R8  XF  red  traces, 
dark,  SCM  & SMT  (MB 
$150.00) 

106.  120A-1a  R3  VF+  dark, 
underrated  - S/B  R5,  SCM 

107.  120A-1a  R3  VF+  red- 
brown,  underrated  - S/B  R5, 
SCM 

108.  220 A- la  R6  VF+  dark, 
small  clip  with  rim  pinch  both 
sides,  underrated  - S/B  R7 

109.  220K-1a  R5  XF  brown 


110.  250B-1a  R6  VF+  obv  cen- 
ter weak  and  old  scratch 

111.  250C-1a  R5  VF+  stained 
dark,  underrated  - S/B  R6 

112.  250D-1a  R6  F+  dark,  cen- 
ter weak  both  sides 

113.  270A-1a  R3  VF+  dark  resi- 
dues, SCM  & SMT 

114.  300A-1a  R4  AU+  (MB 
$22.00) 

115.  320A-2a  R8  F+  dark,  obv 
center  letter  fade,  Juneau 
MICH  error  (MB  $80.00) 

116.  340B-1a  R7  VF  numerous 
"bag  marks",  SCM 

117.  41 01-1  a R3  F+  dark  resi- 
dues, SCM 

118.  510O-2a  R4  UNC  red- 
brown  (MB  $22.00) 

119.  510V-1a  R4  XF+  red- 
brown 

120.  510X-1a  R6  F+  dark  resi- 
dues, old  gouge  rev 

121.  510AD-1a  R4  VF+  dark 
residues,  SCM 

122.  510AL-1a  R3  VF  mostly 
red,  grainy,  SCM 

123.  510AP-1a  R3  VF+  dark 

124.  520A-1a  R4  XF  rim  pinch 
both  sides,  obv  finning,  two 
town/  two  merchant  token, 
SCM 

125.  540A-1a  R8  VF  stained, 
SCM  (MB  $65.00) 

126.  620B-1a  R3  VF  part  red, 
stained,  SCM 

127.  620C-1a  R3  XF  dark,  SCM 

128.  620D-3a  R6  VF  part  red, 
dark,  old  scratch  rev 

129.  620F-1a  R5  XF  very  dark, 
residues,  straight  clip 

130.  620F-2aR7  F dark  residues 

131.  6200-1  a R4  VF  dark  resi- 
dues, SCM 

132.  700C-1a  R6  VF+  dark, 
residues,  grainy  rev 
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133.  700G-1a  R6  XF  darkening, 
residue  traces 

134.  770A-1a  R3  VF  dark,  resi- 
due traces 

135.  830B-1a  R6  VF  dark,  SCM 
(MB  $40.00) 

136.  890B-1a  R3  VF  dark  resi- 
dues, SCM  (MB  $20.00) 

137.  920E-1a  R5  VF+  dark  resi- 
dues, SCM 

138.  920H-2a  R6  VF  darkening, 
uneven  strike 

139.  9201-1  a R4  VF  dark,  oyster 
bar,  SCM  (MB  $20. 

140.  920L-1a  R3  VF  dark,  weak 
obv  center  opposite  beer 
mug  rev 

141.  930A-1a  R7  XF  die  break 
rev,  dark  (MB  $90.00) 

142.  930C-1a  R7  VF  boot  rev 
(MB  $60.00) 

143.  960D-2a  R6  VF+  dark, 
mortar  & pestle  rev 

PATRIOTIC 

144.  8A/317a  R1  VF  grainy  rev 

145.  10/31 2a  R1  VF+  residues  & 
stains 

146.  11/298a  R1  XF  dark  residues 

147.  15/31 9a  R2  XF+  darken- 
ing, stains 

148.  16/30 la  R4  VF  darkening 

149.  36/340a  R2  VF+  dark  resi- 
dues, clip 

150.  1 8/300a  R2  XF  dark,  par- 
tial RR  rim 

151.  22/41 8a  R3  UNC  part  red, 
stained 

152.  22/442a  R2  FA/F  dark, 
rusty  dies 

153.  36/432a  R4  XF  residue 
traces,  rev  center  weak 

154.  37/255a  R3  AU/XF  slight 
off  center  strike 

155.  41/337a  R2  VF+  usual 


weak  rev 

156.  42/336a  R4  XF  tiny  clip 

157.  43/388a  R2  AU  part  red, 
few  old  scrs 

158.  47/332a  R1  VF  very  dark, 
obv  die  chip 

159.  47/332a  R1  XF  obv  die 
breaks  (early  stage  of  long 
die  chip),  grainy  rev 

160.  50/335a  R1  VF  old  scratch 
obv,  some  staining 

161.50/335a  R1  XF  darkening, 
stained 

162.  50/342a  R3  AU  red  brown 

163.  51 /324a  R1  VF/XF  darken- 
ing, residue  stains 

164.  51 /334a  R1  XF  two  small 
cuds  rev,  obv  die  rusty 

165.  53/336a  R1  XF  red-brown, 
residue  stains 

166.  54/342a  R1  XF  residues 

167.  55/162a  R1  VFpart  red, 
stained 

168.  61/198a  R3  AU  obv  die 
clashed 

169.  68A/371  R3  VF  residues 
rim  bulge  both  sides 

170.  69/369a  R3  XF 

171.77/331a  R4  XF  darkening, 

residues 

172.  90/364a  R1  XF  “NOT” 
weak  rev 

173.  92/1 99a  R3  F+  rough  fields 

174.  97/389a  R2  AU 

175.  107/107lnca  R8  VF  very 
dark  (MB  $95.00) 

176.  110/442a  R1  VF+  stained 
dark 

177.  110/442a  R1  UNC  bright 
copper  color,  grainy 

178.  112/396a  R1  F brown,  resi- 
dues, usual  weak  center  both 
sides  (MB  $3.00) 

179.  1 1 7/420a  R1  F rough 
fields,  uneven  strike,  make 
an  offer 
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180.  1 1 7/420a  R1  XF 

181.  119/398a  R1  VF  uneven 
strike,  rev  die  clashed,  obv 
finning 

182.  119/398a  R1  UNC  part  red, 
uneven  strike,  both  dies  fil- 
ling 

183.  128/290b  brass  R4  UNC 
partial  luster,  stained,  few 
carbon  spots  (MB  $20.00) 

184.  135/441  a F brown,  usual 
weak  strikes  (MB  $3.00) 

185.  136/397a  R1  UNC  red 
traces,  stained 

186.  168/31  la  R1  VF+ 
red-brown,  stained 

187.  1 88/384a  R3  VF  dark,  old 
scratches  obv 

188.  195/376a  R4  VF 

189.  207/41 0a  VF+  residue  stains 
and  traces 

190.  208/410a  R1  VF+ 
darkening,-  residues,  rev 
center  letter  fade 

191.  209/41 0a  R3  VF+  center 
weak  both  sides 

192.  209/41 2a  R3  XF  dark 
residues  and  stains 

192.  209/4 14a  R2  XF+ 

"SPOOT"  error 

194.  212/415a  R2  XF 
reddish-brown 

195.  220/322a  R1  VF 
darkening,  some  letter  fade 
center  both  sides  (MB 
$3.00) 

196.  220/322a  R1  VF+  stains 

197.  221 /327a  R3  VF  dark, 
residues 

198.  222/325a  R2  XF+  residue 
traces 


199.  223/328a  R2  XF 
darkening,  residue  traces 

200.  224/322a  R1  VF+ 
darkening,  residue  traces 

201.  224/325a  R3  VF+/XF 
darkening,  residue  traces 

202.  224/326a  R1  VF+ 
darkening,  residue  traces 
and  stains 

203.  225/327a  R1  VF+  residue 
stains 

204.  225A/327a  R3  VF  residue 
stains,  grainy  rev 

205.  225A/327a  R3  XF+  dark 
residues 

206.231 /352Aa  R1  VF  residue 
stains 

207.  231/352Aa  R1  XF  residue 
traces 

208.  233/31 2a  R1  VF  dark, 
residues  (MB  $3.00) 

209.  240/337a  R1  XF  residue 
traces 

210.  242/374a  R2  VF+  dark, 
residues 

211.  254/434a  R1  AU  part  red, 
slight  off  center  strike 

212.  255/393a  R1  VF  residues 

213.  259/445a  R3  VF  residue 
stains 

214.  259/445a  R3  AU  brown, 
residue  stains 

215.  299/350a  R2  VF  dark, 
residues 

216.  299/350a  R2  VF  residues 

217.  337/350a  R2  VF+  some 
letter  weakness  rev 

END  OF  SALE 
GOOD  LUCK 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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CWTS  VERIFICATION  SERVICE 

NOTICE  OF  POLICY 

The  following  policy  and  terms  will  be  observed  by  the  Society's  Verifica- 
tion Service.  Please  read  carefully  before  submitting  specimens  to  the 

Verification  Officer. 

1.  The  verification  service  is  presently  performed  at  no  charge  to  members 
of  the  CWTS.  In  the  future,  a charge  may  be  necessary  and  will  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  Examination  of  specimens  submitted  by  nonmembers  of  the  CWTS  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Verification  Officer. 

3.  No  more  than  four  specimens  in  one  package  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Service  without  prior  correspondence  with  the  Verification  Officer. 

4.  A stated  value  by  the  owner  is  required  for  each  specimen  submitted  to 
the  Service.  The  CWTS  cannot  be  responsible  for  return  insurance 
without  this  value  submitted.  All  specimens  will  be  returned  by  insured 
or  Registered  insured  mail. 

5.  All  specimens  must  be  submitted  in  a 2 x 2 vinyl  or  Mylar  flips.  The 
Service  cannot  be  responsible  for  specimens  in  special  holders  or  card- 
board, stapled  holders.  (This  requirement  will  protect  against  possible 
damage  on  removal.)  Specimens  will  usually  be  removed  from  holder 
by  the  Service.  Most  will  have  a specific  gravity  determination.  This 
requires  the  token  be  submerged  in  water. 

6.  Unless  permission  is  specifically  denied  on  the  request,  the  Service 
may  do  a touchstone  test  on  the  edge  of  the  token.  This  will  usually  be 
done  to  differentiate  copper,  brass,  and  copper-nickel. 

7.  The  submitter  should  state  the  specific  information  or  question  to  be 
answered  regarding  the  specimen. 

8.  The  Verification  Service  will  not  assign  a rarity  to  any  new  find.  A copy 
of  the  new  find  certificate  will  be  submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  new 
Store  Card  catalogue  edition  and/or  to  the  editor  of  the  Patriotic  cata- 
logue. The  assignment  of  rarity  can  be  more  accurately  done  by  the 
editorial  cataloguing  staff. 

9.  All  specimens  must  be  accompanied  by  a properly  filled  in  request  form 
(copies  available  in  this  or  previous  "Journal"  editions). 

10.  Six  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  return  of  specimens. 
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CWTS  VERIFICATION  SERVICE 


The  CWTS  sponsors  a verification  service.  If  you  would  like  an  indepen- 
dent opinion  regarding  a Civil  War  token,  submit  the  following  form  with 
each  token  to: 

CWTS  Verification  Services 

c/o  Dave  Bowers  Box  1224  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

(You  may  copy  this  form) 


Request  for  Verification 


Name  _ 
Address 


(Last) 


(First) 


CWTS  Member  Yes No 

Token  Attribution  (FULD  numbers  and  metal) 

Owner’s  Value 

From  Whom  Acquired 

Specific  Opinion  Request  (e.g. genuine?,  attribution?,  planchet  metal?, 
error?) 


PERMISSION  IS  IS  NOT  GRANTED  FOR  A TOUCHSTONE 

TEST  TO  BE  PERFORMED. 

I understand  and  acknowledge  that  any  opinion  rendered  by  the  CWTS 
Verification  Service  on  the  authenticity  or  condition  of  the  item  submitted 
herewith  represents  a considered  judgment  by  the  examiners.  Verification 
does  not,  however,  constitute  a guarantee  that  the  item  is  genuine,  and 
neither  guarantees  that  others  will  not  reach  different  conclusions.  The 
item  will  be  examined  with  nondestructive  testing  techniques  available  and 
will  be  judged  by  examiners  based  upon  information  available  to  them,  but 
no  warranties  are  expressed  or  implied  from  any  opinion  rendered  in  con- 
sequence of  this  application. 

Date 

Signature 
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THE  GENERAL  STORE 


«» 


Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Over  30  books  on  tokens  and  paper  money  for  sale.  Send  SASE  for  list. 
George  Springer,  2427  Ninth  St.,  SW,  Canton,  OH  44710-1806.  Ph.  (330) 
456-8519.  grgspringer@aol.com 

Funky  Indiana  Primitives  Wanted  - Big  Clips  - Odd  Strikes.  I pay  top 
dollar.  Wayne  Stafford,  7214  Winchester  Rd.,  Ft.  Wayne,  IN  46819. 

Note  New  Numbers!  Phone  517-423-8951,  Fax  517-424-9146.  Paul 
Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286. 
www.cunninghamexonumia.com 

Pittsburgh  & Allegheny  1862-63  City  Directory  reprint  of  362  pages. 
$23.00  including  postage.  Larry  Dziubek,  P.O.  Box  9741,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
| 522 9 ^ 

Wanted:  Michigan  CWTs.  Please  indicate  condition  and  price. 
Thank-you.  Michael  L.  Taylor  (#3277),  1179  S.  atson,  #23,  Howell,  Ml 
48843.  Phone  (810)  632-4333. 

Wanted  Michigan  Civil  War  store  cards.  Need:  45-A,  65-A,  135-A,  175-A, 
185-A,  225-1,  565-A,  577-A,  595-A,  865-A.  George  Richey,  4368 
Arborvitae,  Honor,  Ml  49640. 

Wanted:  Ohio  165CN-1a  and  165CN-2a.  Need  several.  John  Mullen,  Box 
146-A,  Berne,  NY  12023. 

Wanted:  Ml  225  CF  Detroit  CWT  (W.E.  Tunis,  General  News  Dealer, 
Detroit,  Clifton,  C.W.  & Milwaukee).  Ray  Callan,  4968  N.  Santa  Monica 
Blvd.,  Milwaukee,  Wl  53217. 

Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 
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WANTED:  SMALL  CIVIL  WAR  MERCHANT  ENVELOPES  USED  TO 
HOLD  POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  CIRCULATED  AS  CHANGE.  ANY  MER- 
CHANT ANY  CONDITION.  BOB  JONES,  PO  BOX  461,  DAHLGREN,  VA 
22448  PHONE  (540)  663-2091.  (Exp  4/02) 


FANATICAL  COLLECTOR  pays  crazy  prices  for  CWTs.  Still  missing 
100+  R7-R10  patriotic  die  combinations,  will  pay  generously  for  what  I’m 
missing.  Buy  entire  collections,  if  warranted.  Mark  Glazer,  Box  3277,  Sil- 
ver Spring,  MD  20918,  email  glazermt@aol.com,  call  301-598-9815  even- 
ings after  6. 


THOUGHTS  ON  PLATED  CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS 

By  Dale  Cade  LM19 

There  are  many  plated  Civil  War  tokens  known.  Most  all  of  these 
are  either  silver  plated  copper,  silver  plated  brass,  or  copper  plated  lead. 
The  reasons  advanced  for  these  plated  pieces  are  to  make  them  appear  to 
be  a more  valuable  piece  than  they  actually  are,  or  to  have  a piece  that  no 
one  else  has.  There  are  some  authors  who  claim  some  of  them  to  be  plat- 
ed planchets.  I take  issue  with  this  position  since  the  minting  process 
requires  the  movement  and  re-shaping  of  the  flat  planchet  into  the  die 
cavities.  This  movement  takes  place  while  the  planchet  is  subjected  to 
many  tons  of  pressure  per  square  inch  of  surface.  The  plating  is  a thin 
film  on  the  order  of  a half  millimeter  thick.  During  the  forming  process,  it 
too  must  deform  along  with  its  substrate.  This  movement  will  most  cer- 
tainly crack  and  flake  this  film  producing  a not  very  pleasing  surface  finish 
on  the  minted  token.  While  most  of  the  plated  pieces  I have  seen  were 
well  worn,  none  have  exhibited  a cracked  appearance.  It  seems  reason- 
able, therefore,  to  preclude  plated  planchets  as  the  source  of  these  pro- 
ducts, but  more  likely  a post-forming  plating.  Whether  this  plating  was 
accomplished  directly  following  the  minting  or  some  days  or  years  fol- 
lowing the  minting  is  most  difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

In  the  fourth  revised  edition  of  the  patriotic  book.  Jack  Detwiler  took 
the  position  that  modern  "improvements"  should  not  be  glorified,  and 
established  the  policy  of  plated  pieces,  given  their  uncertainty  as  to  when 
the  plating  was  applied,  should  carry  the  same  rarity  as  their  base  metal 
counter  parts.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a sound  philosophy.  Perhaps  the 
time  has  come  that  all  of  the  present  plated  pieces  should  be  removed 
from  the  main  listing,  and  moved  to  a section  of  their  own  with  a synopsis 
of  the  preceding  paragraph  as  an  introduction  to  that  section.  I plan  to 
propose  this  to  the  fifth  revised  edition  team  for  the  patriotic  book. 
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Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1 1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  2061  7 


^romTh^Publisher 

Is  your  address  correct?  Does  it  include  the  nine  diget  zip 
code?  Do  you  have  a common  name  like  Horace  Schlammersdorf? 
Why  not  make  sure  that  our  Secretary  has  your  middle  initial  for  the 
mailing  address?  Please  send  in  your  renewals  on  time!  Doing 
otherwise  means  the  poor,  overworked  publisher  has  to  remove  your 
name  from  the  list  and  then  replace  it  again  when  your  dues  come  in. 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  -- 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGale@dol.net 


CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS  (CWTS) 

HARD  TIMES  TOKENS  (HTTS) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  cuased  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were  issued 
during  the  political/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  They  are  all  a 
fascinating  part  of  American  History.  Send  $12.00  for  a sample  CWT,  $12.00  for  a sample 
HTT,  or  $24.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog  (Please  add  $2.00  for 
Postage  and  Handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  C.  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 


Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


Revised  Author  Suggestions 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as  much  as 
possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  Journals.  The  publisher  has  the 
capability  of  dealing  with  any  popular  computer  format;  this  has  and  will 
continue  to  save  money  for  the  Society  when  the  author  is  able  to  utilize 
the  same.  The  author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  to  the  pub- 
lisher; a printed  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  also.  Also,  data  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher  as  an  attachment  with  an  e-mail  (send  to  cunning- 
hamchips@hotmail.com).  Original  pictures  are  welcomed,  when  they  are 
available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its  original  form;  copies  may  be  used 
if  originals  are  not  available.  All  photos  and  original  material  will  be 
returned  to  the  owner.  Note:  THE  AUTHOR’S  OR  PUBLISHER’S  PER- 
MISSION MUST  BE  OBTAINED  WHEN  ANY  COPYRIGHTED  MATERIAL 
IS  COPIED! 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a new  rib- 
bon when  preparing  articles.  We  use  a text  scanner  for  such  copy  and  we 
get  better  results  when  a new  ribbon,  and  a clean  machine,  are  used  by 
the  author! 
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Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $17.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  al.)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 
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[[Deterioration 


in  Die  47 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

Numbers  appearing  on  the  outside  of  the  obverse  refer  to  the  star 
locations  for  study  purposes.  This  pair  of  illustrations  demonstrate  an  early 
strike  of  this  token. 


Die  47  appears  in  tandem  only  with  die  332.  It  is  found  however  in 
different  metals  ranging  in  rarity  from  R1  in  copper  to  much  higher  rarities 
in  off-metals,  reaching  R9  in  nickel.  There  also  exists  an  R9  struck  over 
another  token,  that  being  49/343. 

The  obverse  of  die  47  bares  a very  close  resemblance  to  three 
denominations  of  the  first  U.S.  gold  coin  series  known  as  capped  bust  to 
the  right  series  found  on  the  2 1/2  gold  dollar  coin  (1796  -1807);  the  5 dol- 
lar gold  coin  (1795  -1807);  and  the  10  dollar  gold  coin  (1795  -1804).  Simi- 
lar characteristics  are  found  on  both  die  47  and  these  gold  coins  such  as 
the  following:  date  curving  along  the  bottom,  the  word  "Liberty"  curving 
along  the  top,  a capped  bust  to  the  right  as  the  main  device,  a beaded 
border,  and  stars  on  either  side  of  the  word  "Liberty"  on  some  issues.  It 
should  be  mentioned  also  that  the  stars  may  be  in  error  on  this  token,  as 
there  are  only  12  stars,  instead  of  the  usual  13  we  associate  with  U.S. 
coins,  on  the  other  hand,  this  could  be  intentional  so  as  not  to  be  in 
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violation  of  the  counterfeiting  of  U S.  coinage. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  is  the  die  break  at  about  10  O'clock  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  obverse,  which  extends  to  the  portrait  where  the  rim 
of  the  hat  touches  liberty’s  hair  (Star  4 in  the  illustration  in  figure  1).  It  is 
the  progressive  deterioration  of  this  die  crack  that  is  of  special  interest  to 
me.  The  reason  for  my  interest  is  that  about  the  year  1965,  I bought  an 
interesting  continuum  of  the  deterioration  of  this  die  break  extending  from 
just  a single  hairline  break  to  a double  break,  to  finally  developing  into  a 
huge  cud  and  additional  breaks  covering  a large  segment  of  the  token.  I 
am  sure  that  it  was  not  too  long  after  that  occurrence  that  the  entire  die 
was  shattered.  There  were  about  35  tokens  comprising  this  continuum 
mounted  in  a Lucite  holder,  with  an  empty  slot  in  the  first  cut  out  circle  in 
the  Lucite  holder.  When  I asked  about  the  empty  slot,  I was  told  that  for  a 
few  dollars  I could  find  a perfect  token  without  the  die  break,  and  that 
would  complete  my  die  deterioration  progression.  Big  joke!  It  has  been 
over  35  years  since  I purchased  that  set,  and  I have  added  more  in 
between  die  breaks,  perhaps  some  twenty  more,  but  that  first  slot  still 
remains  empty.  Not  only  have  I been  unable  to  obtain  a die-break  free 
token,  but  I have  not  yet  found  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  this  die-break 
free  token.  If  you  have  seen  one,  or  better  yet,  own  one,  I'd  sure  like  to 
hear  from  you  and  obtain  a picture  of  the  token  or  perhaps  purchase  it. 

Over  the  years  I have  purchased  some  of  the  off-metal  pieces 
(47/332)  in  white  metal,  brass,  and  copper-nickel,  and  these  pieces  also 
show  slight  single-line  die  breaks.  The  reverses  on  all  these  off  metal 
tokens  (die  332),  are  very  clean  and  do  not  show  the  usual  blurring  and 
roughness  found  on  the  later  stages  in  the  words  "OUR  ARMY"  that 
resulted  from  the  deterioration  process  or  perhaps  just  rusted  dies  that 
many  of  the  copper  issues  seem  to  display. 

I wish  to  make  a few  comments  concerning  the  reverse,  die  332. 
This  die  is  found  on  only  one  other  die  combination  and  that  is  with  die  45. 
This  die  with  the  words  "OUR  ARMY"  belongs  with  that  jingoistic  group  of 
reverses  that  defiantly  and  proudly  proclaims  the  invincibility  of  the  Uni- 
on's military  might,  as  "Our  Navy"  and  "Army  and  Navy",  etc. 

It  is  possible  that  no  perfect  obverse  die  47  exists,  as  perhaps  there 
may  have  existed  a flaw  in  the  master  die,  and  from  the  first  strike,  a die 
crack  was  evident.  If  that  be  the  case,  I may  be  searching  for  a non  exist- 
ent token.  It  is  possible  I may  have  as  complete  a set  of  die  crack  47's 
progression  that  can  be  assembled.  Then  again,  the  master  die  from  47 
may  have  crumbled  after  one  or  many  strikes,  and  a few  perfect  speci- 
mens are  existent.  Only  time  will  tell  should  a collector  come  forward  with 
a specimen  to  prove  otherwise. 
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Most  collectors  have  that  driving  need  to  complete  whatever  series 
that  they  are  collecting.  It  is  my  observation  and  feeling  that  collectors  are 
frequently  duped  into  obtaining  items  that  in  reality  do  not  make  for  a com- 
pleted series,  by  manipulators  whose  financial  well  being  depends  on 
creating  what  I deem  a false  market.  To  clarify  my  thesis,  let's  begin  with 
the  Lincoln  penny  board  or  folder  and  ask  this  question,  Why  is  there  a slot 
for  a 1922  plain,  when  no  1922  plain  or  "P"  Lincolns  were  minted?  That 
coin  is  nothing  more  than  an  error  coin,  (removal  of  a mint  mark  through 
polishing)  and  to  me  it  would  be  just  as  logical  to  have  an  off-center  cent 
for  every  date,  or  the  many  other  freak  minting  errors  that  could  occur, 
which  means  it  would  be  impossible  to  complete  any  series.  Let's  not 
forget  about  the  various  double  die  coins,  off  metals,  clipped  planchets, 
etc.  which  would  then  have  to  occupy  slots  for  collectors  to  try  to  fill. 

It  is  equally  ludicrous  to  begin  the  Flying  Eagle  Indian  head  series 
with  an  1856  proof  Flying  Eagle  cent.  Why  not  include  all  the  proof  cents? 
Or  better  yet,  not  include  any  proofs.  Then  there  is  the  1913  "illegal"  Bar- 
ber nickel  for  that  series,  and  don't  forget  the  polished  die,  3-legged  Buf- 
falo nickel,  1918  over  date,  etc.  It  is  my  contention  that  no  one  can  collect 
a complete  any  kind  of  series,  when  we  consider  the  many  types  of  errors 
and  weird  possibilities  that  exist  in  the  minting  process  plus  the  illegal 
shenanigans  man  can  create.  As  for  me,  I will  collect  what  I like,  and 
decide  what  I consider  constitutes  completeness  to  my  way  of  thinking. 
Am  I way  out  on  a branch,  or  do  you  happen  to  agree  with  me  on  this? 
This  concludes  my  sermon  for  the  day. 

Below  is  a partial  progression  of  the  die  deterioration  of  die  47 
beginning  with  a single  die  crack  to  a huge  cud  that  must  have  resulted  in 
the  complete  shattering  of  the  die  eventually,  and  its  effect  on  the  reverse. 


Figure  2. 

Early  die  break  just  above  star  4 and  stretching  to  bottom  of  capped 

bust. 
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Figure  3. 

A second  die  crack  appearing  below  original  die  crack  and  continu- 
ing to  capped  bust. 


Figure  4 

The  beginning  of  the  filling  in  between  the  two  die  cracks  at  base  of 

bust. 


Figure  5. 

Increased  filling  in  between  the  two  die  cracks  and  reaching  about  a 
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third  of  the  distance  to  the  rim.  Notice  also  the  clip  at  star  8 and  the 
expected  bulge  opposite  the  clip.  Notice  also  the  front  of  the  cap  no  longer 
circles  around  the  forehead  in  the  front  as  in  earlier  strikes,  but  protrudes 
out  straight. 


Figure  6. 


More  filling  in  of  cud  along  back  of  the  bust.  Die  breaks  are  also 
evident  radiating  out  to  star  3 and  star  2.  Also  appearing  along  the  base  of 
the  date  another  die  break.  The  reverse  seems  to  be  getting  more  fuzzy. 


Figure  7. 

The  cud  now  has  begun  filling  in  the  die  break  leading  to  star  3 as 
well  as  4 and  is  spreading  toward  the  rim.  The  front  of  the  cap  is  now 
pointing  upward. 
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Figure  8 

The  cud  has  reached  the  rim  obliterating  star  4 and  partially  cover- 
ing star  3.  On  the  reverse  we  find  a depression  between  the  "O"  and  the 
"A"  to  the  left  of  the  words  "OUR  ARMY".  The  reverse  letters  are  not  dis- 
tinct. 


Figure  9. 


Stars  3 and  4 are  no  longer  visible.  The  cud  is  a solid  mass  stretch- 
ing from  the  bust  to  the  rim.  The  wreath  on  the  reverse  has  lost  a com- 
plete floral  segment  plus  the  berries.  I have  yet  to  find  more  deterioration 
on  this  particular  token  and  should  there  be  more,  I would  be  more  than 
happy  to  be  made  aware  of  it  or  them. 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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CHANGE  YOUR  RIs  INTO  R8s  !! 


Or  Finding  the  Elusive  Lindenmueller  NY630AQ-9a 

By  Spencer  I.  Radnich,  Jr. 

The  tokens  of  Gustavus  Lindenmueller  have  been  familiar 
favorites  of  generations  of  Civil  War  token  collectors.  This  series  of  New 
York  City  store  cards  is  attractive  to  collectors  for  several  reasons.  The 
tokens  are  large  cent  size,  most  reverses  feature  a striking  bust  of  a 
heavily  bearded  man  - presumably  Lindenmueller,  the  obverses  feature  a 
beer  mug  or  the  name  of  Lindemueller’s  Odeon  Saloon,  and  most  varieties 
are  very  com-  mon  and  affordable.  Almost  all  Civil  War  token  collectors 
have  some  vari-  ety  of  NY630AQ  in  their  collection,  and  almost  any  dealer 
that  handles  Civil  War  tokens  will  have  one  or  more  varieties  in  his  stock 

Gus  Lindenmueller’s  Odeon  Saloon  tokens  also  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  history  of  Civil  War  store  cards.  Hetrich  and  Guttag  stated 
in  their  landmark  1924  catalog,  Civil  War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Store 
Cards,  that  Lindenmueller’s  currency  was  the  first  Civil  War  token  to  be 
issued  in  New  York  City  It  was  first  used  in  the  Spring  of  1863  with  a total 
mintage  of  one  million  pieces.  This  pioneering  NYC  merchant  may  have 
also  been  part  of  the  reason  that  congress  passed  legislation  in  1864  for- 
bidding the  issue  of  any  private  money.  Hetrich  and  Guttag  reported,  “It  is 
said  that  the  Third  Avenue  Railroad  of  New  York  requested  Lindenmueller 
to  redeem  a large  number  of  his  tokens,  which  they  had  accepted  in  the 
course  of  business,  but  this  he  laughingly  refused  to  do.  The  railroad  had 
no  redress,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  incidents  of  this  nature  forced  the 
government  to  put  a stop  to  their  issue.” 

The  varieties  are  all  well  described  and  photographed  in  U.  S. 
Civil  War  Store  Cards,  by  George  and  Melvin  Fuld  except  for 
NY630AQ-9a  This  variety  is  described  as  having  the  obverse  of 
NY630AQ-1a  and  a reverse,  “Similar  to  reverse  of  630AQ-1a,  but  more 
space  between  bust  and  L of  ROLOFF.”  There  is  no  photo  available  in  the 
catalog,  so  identification  of  this  R8  variety  with  only  the  somewhat  cryptic 
description  in  the  text  has  been  difficult  and  confusing.  Does  “more  space 
between  the  bust  and  L of  ROLOFF”  imply  that  the  L is  dropped  below  the 
rest  of  the  letters?  Is  the  entire  inscription  lower  including  the  L?  How 
much  lower?  Is  the  difference  so  subtle  that  it  cannot  be  detected  without 
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a microscope  with  a measuring  grid  in  the  optics?  Hetrich  and  Guttag  do 
not  list  a variety  of  the  Lindenmueller  cards  that  would  correspond  to  the 
AQ-9  variety,  so  this  token  must  have  been  a variety  picked  up  by  the 
Fulds  or  one  of  the  many  numismatists  who  contributed  to  the  compilation 
of  the  1975  catalog.  Apparently,  the  source  of  the  information  has  become 
obscured  because  there  was  no  photograph  of  the  token  available  at  the 
time  of  publication. 

I decided  to  try  to  shed  some  light  on  this  mystery  by  closely 
examining  the  tokens  in  my  own  collection  and  in  dealers’  stock  as  I had 
the  chance.  The  first  task  was  to  decide  where  to  look. 

Examination  of  the  listings  shows  that  the  NY630AQ-2  variety  is 
listed  with  a reverse  “incuse  of  obverse”,  which  is  interesting  in  itself  in 
that  the  photo  is  of  an  incuse  of  a reverse.  In  any  case,  this  is  an  error 
token,  and  will  not  yield  any  significant  information  about  the  die  series. 

The  reverse  dies  for  AQ-3,  AQ-5,  and  AQ-6  all  have  reverses  that 
do  not  have  the  L.  ROLOFF  die  sinker’s  name  under  the  bust.  AQ-7  is  a 
muling  of  two  obverses,  and  AQ-8  is  the  muling  of  two  reverses. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  possibility  that  the  AQ-9  token  could  be  confused 
with  any  of  these  varieties.  So  the  search  was  concentrated  on  the  AQ-1 
and  AQ-4  tokens. 

Close  examination  of  a fairly  large  sampling  of  NY630AQ-1  and 
AQ-4  tokens  revealed  that  there  were  no  tokens  found  where  the  L in 
ROLOFF  seemed  to  lowered  or  elevated  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the 
letters  in  Roloff  s name.  I also  observed  that  all  of  the  reverse  dies  on  the 
AQ-4  variety  seemed  to  be  the  same,  and  that  this  die  matched  the 
reverse  die  of  many  of  the  tokens  that  had  been  marked  as  the  AQ-1 
variety.  Therefore,  we  can  infer  that  the  reverse  die  on  all  of  the 
NY630AQ-4  and  some  of  the  NY630AQ-1  tokens  is  the  die  that  was 
originally  intended  to  be  listed  as  the  common  reverse  for  these  two 
varieties. 

Some  of  the  tokens  described  as  NY630AQ-1,  had  a very  similar, 
but  slightly  different  reverse.  On  these  tokens,  the  position  of  the  entire  L. 
ROLOFF,  not  just  the  L,  is  lower  than  on  the  AQ-1  and  AQ-4  reverses.  I 
believe  that  this  die  is  the  “missing”  NY630AQ-9  reverse.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  see  the  difference  between  the  two  dies  by  looking  at  the  L in  ROLOFF. 
It  is  fairly  easy  to  see  the  difference,  however,  by  checking  the  position  of 
the  last  F in  ROLOFF  with  respect  to  the  right  tip  of  the  bust. 

On  the  AQ-1  and  AQ-4  tokens,  (fig.  1)  the  last  F in  ROLOFF  is 
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Figure  1 


even  with  the  right  hand  point  of  the  bust.  A line  drawn  across  the  top  of 
the  letters  will  intersect  the  tip  of  the  bust.  The  last  F on  the  AQ-9  reverse 
(Fig  2)  is  noticeably  lower  than  the  tip  of  the  bust.  A line  drawn  across  the 
tops  of  the  letters  on  this  die  will  not  intersect  the  bust  at  all. 


Figure  2 


Once  you  become  familiar  with  what  to  look  for,  the  difference 
between  the  two  dies  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye.  A low  powered  glass, 
however,  makes  differentiating  between  them  quite  easy.  Start  with  a NY 
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63GAQ-4  and  compare  the  reverse  to  the  reverse  die  of  the  token  that  has 
been  previously  identified  as  a NY630AQ-1.  If  the  dies  match,  then  the 
token  is  a NY630AQ-1.  If  the  final  F in  the  die  sinker’s  name  is  below  the 
tip  of  the  bust,  you  have  successfully  transformed  the  R1  token  into  the  R8 
NY630AQ-9  variety.  Congratulations! 

One  final  note.  I suspect  that  NY630AQ-9a  is  much  more 
common  than  the  R8  rarity  currently  assigned  to  it.  There  are  two  AQ-1 
tokens  in  my  collection  and  three  AQ-9s.  Please  examine  your  collections 
and  report  the  findings  to  the  committee  that  is  revising  the  store  card 
catalog  so  that  a better  estimate  of  rarity  can  be  included  in  the  next 
edition.  Good  hunting! 


Dr.  Larkin  Wilson 

I was  extremely  sorrowed  to  recently  read  of  the  passing  of  Dr.  Lar- 
kin Wilson,  Jr.,  long-time  Civil  War  token  collector,  author,  researcher, 
and  all  around  “fine  fellow.”  While  some  people  enjoy  long  lives  and  natur- 
ally pass  to  the  next  level  after  attaining  advanced  age,  this  was  not  so  for 
Dr.  Wilson,  an  accomplished  physician  as  well  as  numismatist.  An  unfor- 
tunate auto  accident  struck  him  down  at  the  very  height  of  his  achieve- 
ment and  career,  relegating  him  to  virtually  no  use  of  his  faculties  during 
the  last  part  of  his  life,  an  unfortunate  suffering.  I and  others  have  been 
saying  prayers  for  Larkin  Wilson,  and  now  we  can  only  hope  that  he  enjoys 
the  beyond. 

In  the  annals  of  the  Civil  War  Token  Society,  and  of  Civil  War 
token  collection,  Dr.  Wilson’s  memory  will  always  be  celebrated  — one  of 
the  finest,  most  competent,  most  prolific  contributors  to  the  fund  of 
research  and  technical  knowledge  we  now  all  enjoy.  For  years  he  headed 
the  Verification  Service  and  carefully  studied  the  hundreds  of  submissions, 
weeding  out  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  often  commenting  on  the  idiosyn- 
crasies observed.  Often  he  went  beyond  the  call  of  duty  and  contributed 
information  regarding  metallic  composition  and  other  details,  sometimes 
arcane,  but  greatly  contributing  to  our  fund  of  knowledge. 

A number  of  years  ago  Larkin  Wilson  consigned  on  multiple  occa- 
sions some  prized  gems  from  his  Civil  War  token  collection,  which  I had 
the  pleasure  of  co-cataloging  and  presenting  at  auction.  I say  co-catalog- 
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ing,  as  when  the  tokens  arrived  the  text  might  as  well  have  been  sent 
directly  to  the  printer  - in  effect  he  did  our  work!  However,  I and  other 
staffers  did  add  a few  comments  here  and  there. 

In  more  recent  times,  before  his  injury,  we  had  a number  of  conver- 
sations and  in-person  meetings.  Selfless  to  the  extreme,  Dr.  Wilson  was 
always  ready  to  share  knowledge  and  insights  and  to  help  the  Society.  His 
passing  will  be  greatly  regretted  by  everyone  who  knew  him,  and  he  will 
always  be  appreciated  and  celebrated  as  a legendary  figure  for  our  group. 


Robert  R.  Hailey 

I am  saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Robert  R.  Hailey,  long- 
term member  of  the  Civil  War  Token  Society  and  a contributor  on  many 
occasions  to  the  Journal.  * 

I first  met  Bob  during  the  cradle  days  of  his  collecting  interest,  when 
Empire  Coin  Company  was  operated  by  Jim  Ruddy  and  myself  at  252 
Main  Street,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  Bob  lived  locally,  and  he  would 
often  stop  by  and  visit,  chatting  in  particular  with  Jim  Ruddy  (while  I “hid” 
in  my  office  writing  catalogues,  much  as  I do  now).  Bob  was  a warm, 
friendly  person.  In  keeping  with  most  beginning  collectors,  he  sought  Lin- 
coln and  Indian  cents  and  other  popular  series.  His  enthusiasm  grew  as  he 
learned  more,  and  eventually  he  became  prominent  in  the  field  of  tokens. 
His  contributions  to  the  Civil  War  token  field  were  excellent,  and  he  will  be 
fondly  remembered  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  a way,  the  same  method  of  collecting  was  followed  by  the  late 
Ray  Byrne,  a funeral  director  in  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  who  was  a client 
from  the  early  1950s  onward,  and  who  enthusiastically  collected  federal 
coinage  — such  as  Barber  silver.  Then  he  discovered  other  areas,  includ- 
ing cut  and  counterstamped  coins  and  tokens,  gathering  along  the  way 
many  important  Civil  War  tokens  relating  to  Pennsylvania. 

I could  repeat  many  other  scenarios.  Often  including  my  own. 

Often  federal  coins  are  collected  first,  then  in  time  the  history  and  mys- 
tique of  tokens  beckons,  and  this  field  is  settled  upon  as  a speciality. 

Q.  David  Bowers 

* Publisher’s  note:  Bob  was  an  early  CWTS  Vice  president  and  wrote 
many  auction  report  columns. 
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[UbertyC^ 


by  Tom  Fredette 

There  are  a number  of  Civil  War  store  card  reverses  which  depict 
symbolic  head  types.  One  of  these  is  the  head  of  Mercury  - the  Roman 
Messenger  of  the  gods.  Another  is  a female  bust  depicting  Liberty,  which 
shown  in  this  fashion,  is  a symbolic  concept  high  on  the  list  of  ideals  which 
are  important  to  this  nation  as  well  as  other  nations.  The  caps  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  article  and  which  were  no  doubt  important  during  the 
War  Between  the  States  are  the  Liberty  caps.  As  we  shall  see,  the  ancient 
Romans  contributed  their  influence  to  one  of  the  caps  discussed. 

One  way  of  defining  the  word  liberty  is  to  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 
Most  dictionaries  will  probably  define  it  in  this  way:  a freedom  or  release 
from  slavery,  imprisonment  or  captivity... the  sum  of  rights  possessed  in 
common  by  the  people  of  a community.  All  of  this  definition  seems  to  fit 
the  reasons  why  the  Civil  War  had  to  be  fought,  even  though  those  rea- 
sons seemed  to  be  added  to  as  the  war  years  continued.  With  this  in  mind, 
let's  take  a look  at  the  styles  of  the  liberty  cap  which  are  the  subject  of  this 
article.  They  are  of  three  types:  Indian  Head,  Coronet  Head  and  Roman 
Head. 


At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  all  three  cap  styles  were  most  likely 
very  familiar  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  - and  to  those  of  other  countries 
as  well.  Mexico,  our  neighbor  to  the  south,  had  also  been  using  a liberty 
cap  design  on  its  coinage  for  many  decades.  It  is  mostly  shown  in  the 
Roman  or  Phrygian  style. 


Newly  familiar  to  the  store  card  users  of  the  Civil  War  era,  was  the 
Indian  Head  design.  It  appears  on  a large  number  of  store  cards  and  has 
many  varieties.  If  one  was  a merchant  who  needed  the  usefulness  of  a 
cent-sized  coin,  why  not  team  it  up  with  advertising  and  incorporate  it  into 
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a form  which  resembled  the  current  (but  not  circulating  to  any  great  extent) 
cent  ? The  design  shown  on  the  store  card  reverses  of  this  style  come 
from  the  Indian  Head  small  cent  which  was  introduced  in  1859,  The  "Red 
Book"  tells  us  that  it  shows  a representation  of  an  Indian  girl  on  the 
obverse.  The  word  Liberty  is  inscribed  on  the  headband  of  her  cap.  The 
Indian  Head  style  used  on  store  card  reverses  has  so  many  varieties,  that 
Jack  R.  Detwiler  and  the  Fulds  have  given  us  "die-a-grams"  to  help  us  find 
our  way  through  what  seems  at  first  to  be  a maze. 


Another  liberty  cap  shown  is  the  "coronet"  style.  This  design  was 
most  likely  adopted  from  a U.S.  cent  which  had  been  minted  for  use 
between  1816  and  1857  in  the  large  denomination  and  between  1840  and 
1857  in  the  half-cent  denomination.  It  was  a design  also  familiar  to  most 
citizens.  The  coronet  style  shows  a crown  or  tiara-style  headband  worn  on 
a female  head  and  is  represented  with  few  exceptions  on  reverses 
1092-1120. 


A third  style  of  liberty  cap  is  the  Greco-Roman  or  Phrygian.  The 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  describes  the  Phrygian  cap  as  a ... 

soft  wool  conical  headdress  fitting  closely  around  the  head  and 
characterized  by  a pointed  crown  that  curls  forward.  It 
originated  in  the  ancient  country  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor  and  is 
represented  in  ancient  Greek  art  as  the  type  of  headdress  worn 
by  Orientals.  In  Rome  the  Phrygian  cap  was  worn  by 
emancipated  slaves  as  a symbol  of  their  freedom. 

Could  some  people  of  the  Civil  War  era  have  been  thinking  of  this 
idea  as  it  applied  to  slavery  in  the  country  at  that  time? 
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An  example  of  a U.S.  coin  which  best  illustrates  this  cap  design  is 
John  Reich's  capped  bust  half  dollar.  It  was  minted  from  1807-1839.  Per- 
haps the  designer  had  something  in  mind  about  the  concept  of  freedom 
when  he  designed  this  coin,  for  the  "Red  Book"  tells  us  that  he  was  "...a 
bondman  freed  from  servitude  by  a mint  official". 


These  three  store  card  reverse  design  types  are  among  a number 
which  allude  to  ideals  which  were  being  given  a lot  more  attention  because 
of  conditions  in  this  country  between  1861  and  1865.  The  death,  destruc- 
tion and  what  seemed  to  be  the  very  dismemberment  of  our  nation  pro- 
bably made  these  allegorical  figures  very  attractive  to  the  merchants  who 
issued  these  tokens  and  to  many  of  those  who  used  them. 

Reference  Used 

Yeoman,  R.S.,  A GUIDE  BOOK  OF  UNITED  STATES  COINS  (current 
edition). 


Commencing  with  auction  #121  in  the  Spring  Journal  issue,  the 
Society  will  have  a new  auction  manager.  He  is  David  Vroom,  101  St. 
George  Circle,  Covington,  Louisiana,  70433-1533.  David’s  phone  number 
is  (985)  893-1544.  Consignments  should  be  sent  to  David  effective  now. 
Dale  Cade  will  handle  auction  #120  finishing  out  the  year,  and  will  afford 
David  additional  time  to  get  on  board  and  ensure  a smooth  transition.  Your 
cooperation  in  working  with  David  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 


Announcement 
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Sterling  A.  Rachootin 


When  I first  learned  of  Civil  War  tokens,  and  that  there  were  two 
main  types,  patriotics  and  store  cards,  I made  a vow  that  I would  only  col- 
lect patriotics,  because  why  should  pay  good  money  for  someone's  adver- 
tising? I was  interested  in  Civil  War  history  and  the  financial  crises  of  the 
time,  not  advertising.  As  time  passed  however,  I observed  that  many 
issuers  of  store  card  tokens  used  many  of  the  same  dies  found  on  the 
generic  patriotics.  In  the  main,  these  store  cards  were  the  same  size  as 
the  patriotics,  cent  size,  and  a great  number  of  these  tokens  also  made 
use  of  the  popular  Indian  head  dies  and  flying  eagle  dies,  and  some  even 
used  the  "Not  One  Cent"  reverse  dies.  This  started  me  to  rethink  my  ear- 
lier position  relating  to  store  cards.  Store  cards  projected  a decided  rela- 
tionship equal  to  and  as  important  as  the  "real"  cent  patriotic  substitute 
tokens  designed  to  alleviate  the  coin  shortage.  I soon  began  collecting 
store  cards  along  with  my  patriotics. 
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We  know  that  store  cards  usually  provided  information  dealing  with 
the  name  of  the  issuer,  address,  city  and  state,  and  the  product  or  service 
rendered.  Much  of  this  advertising  proved  to  be  of  secondary  importance 
during  the  coin  shortage  in  the  Civil  War  because  these  round  metal  disks 
served  as  a medium  of  exchange  in  this  time  of  crises  and  the  message 
stated  on  these  tokens  was  apparently  unimportant  to  those  engaged  in 
handling  small  change,  even  if  the  words  inscribed,  may  have  stated, 
"NOT  ONE  CENT",  these  metallic  discs  were  still  eagerly  accepted  as  One 
Cent  in  trade.  The  additional  point  I wish  to  make  is  that  so  many  store 
cards  used  the  Indian  head  motif,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  issuers  of 
store  cards  truly  desired  there  be  a monetary  association  to  go  along  in 
tandem  with  their  advertising  commercial  message. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  all  store  card  issuers  were  primarily  con- 
cerned with  advertising  their  goods  and/or  services,  but  the  acceptance  of 
store  cards  as  money  substitutes  was  an  added  plus.  Many  merchants  did 
purchase  the  generic  patriotic  tokens  to  be  used  as  small  change  to  allevi- 
ate the  coin  shortage,  but  many  found  it  more  advantageous  to  have  per- 
sonalized store  cards  per  se,  even  though  special  messages  composed  on 
tokens  increased  the  cost  of  producing  same.  Competition  among  rivals 
was  certainly  an  inducement  also  to  the  issuance  of  store  cards  by  rival 
competing  merchants  or  professionals.  In  a small  town  with  just  one  gen- 
eral store  for  example,  a patriotic  token  would  certainly  be  adequate  to 
alleviate  the  coin  shortage,  especially  if  bartering  was  not  the  way  of  life. 
When  competing  rivals  however,  were  in  fairly  close  proximity,  it 
behooved  the  rivals  to  advertise.  It  seems  logical  to  me  that  when  store 
cards  were  accepted  as  a circulating  medium  of  exchange,  and  when 
these  tokens  would  be  handled  with  the  same  care  as  real  money,  and 
treated  with  the  same  respect,  then  these  advertisers  had  the  best  of  both 
worlds  - the  world  of  advertising,  and  the  economic  world  of  being  a 
money  substitute. 

Like  many  Civil  War  token  collectors,  I wondered  why  businessmen 
who  dealt  in  high  cost  enterprises  such  as  insurance  firms,  mortuaries, 
jewelry  stores,  imported  wines,  etc.  would  bother  themselves  with  such 
trivial  endeavors  as  issuing  one  cent  tokens.  Let's  be  realistic,  most  people 
like  to  see  their  names  in  print,  be  famous,  and  be  readily  recognized. 
Issuing  tokens  that  surprisingly  were  eagerly  accepted  by  the  populace 
was  one  way  to  gain  instant  recognition.  When  store  cards  reached  the 
level  of  currency,  advertising  became  money!  People  don't  throw  money 
away.  Even  today,  if  I spend  98  cents  in  a store  and  hand  the  clerk  a dollar 
bill,  I wait  for  my  2 cents  change.  What  can  I buy  for  2 cents  today? 
Nothing.  But  we  don't  throw  money  away.  Issuing  tokens  made  people  feel 
important,  and  in  a sense,  even  placed  them  on  a par  with  government. 
An  issuer  gained  financial  power.  His  product  (token)  had  a value,  and  like 
money,  was  handled  with  care.  It  circulated,  and  propagandized  the  issuer 
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and  his  product  or  service.  I strongly  believe  that  this  idea  goes  a long  way 
in  explaining  why  so  many  high  profile  enterprises  are  found  advertising 
on  the  lowly  "NOT  ONE  CENT"  tokens. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  issuers  of  Civil  War  tokens  whose 
business  enterprises  dealt  with  handling  of  low  cost  items  such  as  news 
venders,  dairies,  grocery  stores,  produce,  etc.  would  have  cent  tokens 
produced.  A cent  bought  quite  a bit  back  in  the  1860's  compared  with  the 
economics  of  today,  when  a cent  can't  buy  much  more  than  a postage 
stamp  to  pay  for  the  increase  in  postage.  I couldn't  understand  why  a 
doctor  would  want  to  have  his  advertising  serve  as  cash,  when  a cent 
wouldn't  pay  for  any  service  he  might  provide  in  his  profession.  However, 
the  doctor  soon  realized  that  many  people  would  be  handling  and  passing 
his  advertising  piece  far  and  wide  all  around  the  countryside  as  currency, 
his  name  and  fame  would  travel  to  the  four  corners  of  his  immediate 
world.  The  same  would  hold  true  for  a dentist,  a lawyer,  or  a manufacturer 
of  safes.  All  these  services  and  products  were  needed  by  many,  and  if 
these  store  cards  were  constantly  rotating,  reaching  many  different  indivi- 
duals, as  opposed  to  being  given  out  and  then  perhaps  just  dropped  into  a 
drawer  as  an  advertising  card,  then  using  store  cards  became  a decided 
advantage  to  the  issuer  of  all  these  products  and  services.  Even  if  one 
cent  would  not  purchase  any  service  a doctor  might  offer,  that  one  cent 
token  went  a long  way  in  promoting  that  doctor,  dentist,  or  attorney  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  lowly  value  of  the  "NOT"  one  cent  token  which  may 
have  cost  him  but  a fraction  of  a cent. 

To  clarify  this  idea:  when  my  father  opened  a new  business  in  the 
1930's,  he  had  circulars  printed  and  distributed  in  the  environs  of  his  gro- 
cery store  announcing  the  opening  of  his  business.  These  circulars  were 
short  lived,  and  not  worth  saving  by  his  potential  customers.  Many  of  these 
circulars  could  be  found  blowing  in  the  wind  like  so  many  leaves  in  a 
windstorm.  Experimentation  then  led  dad  to  try  the  local  throwaway 
newspapers,  and  this,  too,  was  not  much  of  an  improvement.  He  found  a 
cheaper  and  better  way  to  advertise,  and  that  was  giving  out  ink  blotters 
with  such  pertinent  data  printed  as  to  the  name  of  his  business,  address, 
phone  number,  etc.  These  blotters  were  practical,  useful,  and  inexpensive, 
and  kept  for  a longer  period  of  time  as  they  were  needed  for  the  ink  pens 
used  at  the  time.  (Ball  point  pens  had  not  yet  been  invented.)  A really 
great  idea  was  to  have  calendars  made,  now  recipients  would  keep  them 
in  their  homes  for  one  full  year,  with  his  ad  boldly  in  view.  Other  innova- 
tions that  proved  successful  were  advertising  pencils,  letter  openers,  beer 
can  openers,  etc.  All  were  great  advertising  gimmicks,  but  what  could  be 
finer  than  having  your  advertising  act  like  money?  Inducements  such  as 
pasting  stamps  to  a card  or  punching  out  an  "X"  number  of  squares  to 
receive  some  worthwhile  gift  were  additional  stimuli  in  providing  ads  hav- 
ing a cash  value.  Remember  the  blue  chip  stamps  fad? 
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America  was  entering  into  the  period  known  as  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, however  road  construction  had  not  developed  much  beyond  what 
the  Romans  had  mastered,  which  were  cobblestones  and  plank  roads.  The 
horse  drawn  stages  and  wagons  were  not  much  improved  since  Revolu- 
tionary times.  Water  was  the  most  efficient  means  of  transportation,  using 
oceans,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  canals,  with  wind  being  the  most  common 
means  of  locomotion,  and  steam  engines  coming  into  the  fore.  Mules  and 
horses  were  still  in  use  for  moving  cargo  upstream  or  along  the  canals. 
The  railroad  system  was  to  transform  our  economy  and  to  tie  the  country 
together,  especially  those  parts  far  removed  from  navigable  water 
sources,  as  was  so  well  expressed  in  Dr.  Evans'  articles,  dealing  not  only 
with  oysters,  but  also  the  ordering  of  tokens  as  well.  It  is  hard  to  realize 
that  paved  streets  have  not  been  in  existence  for  much  over  a hundred 
years  and  before  that  time,  it  was  a difficult  task  just  to  cross  a street 
during  a rain  storm  in  many  communities.  Times  have  changed  so  radi- 
cally, so  rapidly,  and  so  dramatically  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
times  as  they  were  during  the  Civil  War.  We  now  can  eat  peaches  and 
watermelon  year  round,  thanks  to  air  travel.  We  can  see  history  occurring 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  while  it  is  taking  place  with  TV.  We  can  commun- 
icate instantaneously  on  our  computers,  with  people  all  over  the  world, 
inexpensively. 


Die  467  - The  Republican  Platform 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

"The  federal  Government  - A national  Currency  - Free  Trade  - And 
Human  Rights"  are  the  words  found  on  die  467.  These  basic  tenets  were 
the  foundation  of  the  progressive  Republican  party  and  pretty  much  repre- 
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sented  the  political  union  of  the  western  small  farmer  and  the  industrial 
capitalists  of  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  supported  by  the  work- 
ers. The  extension  of  slavery  was  a threat  to  their  own  existence.  Small 
free  farmers  could  not  exist  nor  compete  with  large  scale  slave  holdings. 
Slave  labor  threatened  to  drag  down  the  wage  earner  to  a miserable  lower 
level.  Despite  all  this,  there  was  very  little  concern  for  the  plight  of  the 
slave,  and  the  Black  in  particular,  by  the  vast  majority. 

The  Republicans  first  ran  General  John  C.  Fremont  against  the 
victorious  Democrat,  James  Buchanan  in  1856,  polling  more  than  a million 
votes.  The  Republican  slogan  had  this  catchy  refrain,  "Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Press,  Free  Men,  and  Fremont".  They  won  108  Representa- 
tives, and  15  Senators  to  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress.  The  anti  slavery  wing 
of  the  radical  Republican  party,  a very  small  group,  not  only  wished  to 
restrict  the  extension  of  slavery,  but  many  desired  to  go  further  and  abol- 
ish slavery  altogether.  In  the  North  there  was  bitter  resentment  against  the 
Dred  Scott  decision,  but  in  1860,  the  word  "Republican"  was  still  too  radi- 
cal a word  in  the  Illinois  presidential  campaign  for  the  electorate,  and  the 
words  "People's  Party"  was  substituted  for  the  word  "Republican". 

Southern  Democrats  had  dominated  Congress  and  the  White  House 
until  the  1850's.  They  blocked  measures  such  as  the  protective  tariff,  a 
national  banking  system,  and  railroad  subsidies.  After  secession  occurred, 
the  Republicans  gained  control  of  Congress  and  there  resulted  measures 
that  favored  industrialization  and  economic  growth.  The  Morrill  Tariff  of 
1861,  raised  tariffs,  and  Congress  also  passed  the  National  Banking  Acts 
of  1863  and  1864,  these  acts  favored  national  banks  at  the  expense  of  the 
state  banks.  Maintaining  the  federal  government  was  the  primary  concern 
of  Lincoln,  as  so  many  Civil  War  tokens  so  indicated,  however  the  Confed- 
eracy would  have  been  quite  content  to  be  "Let  alone".  Human  rights  being 
one  of  the  four  concerns  mentioned  on  die  467,  was  the  least  respected  by 
the  North.  Blacks,  free  or  slave,  were  of  little  concern  to  the  majority, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  abolitionists.  Even  after  the  passage  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments,  Unionists  did  not  change  their 
attitude  toward  Blacks,  but  they  did  change  their  minds  toward  slavery. 
Like  most  Americans  (Whites)  of  the  time,  Lincoln  also  felt  Blacks  inferior 
to  Whites,  and  he  was  very  interested  in  their  resettlement  back  to  Africa 
or  even  Central  America,  not  integration  into  White  America. 

Throughout  the  conflict,  Lincoln  was  vilified  from  all  sides  of  his 
wartime  government  coalition,  which  was  known  as  the  Union  Party. 
Abolitionist  Republicans  (known  as  radical  Republicans)  denounced  him 
for  moving  slowly  on  the  question  of  emancipation.  War  Democrats 
denounced  him  for  moving  at  all  on  the  problem  of  secession.  Moderate 
Republicans  criticized  the  slow  military  progress  of  Northern  armies.  In 
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spite  of  the  Union  victories,  many  Northerners  opposed  the  war  by  '63. 
The  prolonging  of  the  war,  the  mounting  casualties,  the  draft,  etc.  plus  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  found  many  repeating  the  refrain,  "Why 
should  we  fight  the  Negro's  War?".  At  this  departure,  Blacks  were  finally 
permitted  to  enlist  in  the  military. 

The  Peace  Democrats  (Copperheads)  who  opposed  Lincoln  for  his 
stand  against  secession,  and  especially  for  his  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the 
suspension  of  habeus  corpus,  were  angered  by  Lincoln's  disregard  for  their 
civil  liberties.  One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  find  greater  vilification  of  a 
president,  unless  it  be  Ex-president  Clinton.  To  state  that  Lincoln  had  ene- 
mies, is  an  understatement.  Browse  through  a book  of  political  cartoons  of 
the  Civil  War  period  and  be  astonished.  Assassination  is  more  easily 
understood  when  one  becomes  caught  up  in  the  times.  I would  be  on  safe 
grounds  to  venture  my  gut  feeling  that  this  token  was  a product  of  the 
Radical  right  of  the  Republican  Party,  namely,  the  abolitionist  wing.  The 
words,  "Human  Rights"  were  the  primary  concern  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison and  his  followers,  the  Quakers,  and  a handful  of  educated  Blacks 
such  as  Frederick  Douglas  and  Harriet  Tubman. 

As  a patriotic  token,  die  467  ranges  from  R7  to  RIO,  which  would 
indicate  that  not  too  many  merchants  and  businesses  saw  fit  to  purchase 
the  message  proclaimed  on  this  token.  There  are  5 entries  which  are  as 
follows:  467/467  - RIO;  57/467  - R7;  71/467  - R9;  75/467  - R8  - R9  (with 
reeded  edge  in  Copper,  Brass,  and  Tpl).  Besides  the  first  double  entry  of 
467/467,  all  the  rest  are  paired  with  various  Indian  head  dies,  and  quite 
rare. 


The  only  store  card  listings  for  die  467  are  found  emanating  from 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  most  common  one  was  issued  by  M.  Mandel  Shafer, 
an  attorney  and  it  is  an  R2  in  copper,  but  his  issue  in  Brass  is  an  R8.  The 
die  sinker  Jas.  Murdock  Jr.  issued  an  R9,  and  John  Stanton,  another  die 
sinker,  also  has  an  R9  listed. 


Election  Results 


John  Evans  and  Mark  Jervis  have  been  returned  to  the  Board  for 
another  term,  and  will  be  joined  by  newcomers  Dave  Bowers  and  Steve 
Hayden.  To  the  losers  - Mike  Tramte,  Tom  Reed,  and  Larry  Melamed  -- 
you  ran  a good  race,  but  there  were  only  the  four  seats  available.  I wish 
you  better  luck  the  next  time  you  run  for  this  or  any  other  office. 
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Report  on  Auction  119 


Seventy  seven  bidders  participated  in  this  auction,  and  they  sub- 
mitted 1263  bids  for  the  217  lots  offered.  Sixty  percent  of  those  bidders 
were  successful  in  obtaining  one  or  more  lots.  Gross  sales  were  just  under 
$5600,  and  the  Society  should  net  approximately  $500  after  expenses. 
The  most  popular  lot  was  number  183  (pat  128/290b)  with  21  bids.  In 
second  place  with  16  bids  was  lot  number  209  (pat  240/337a),  and  in  third 
spot  with  15  bids  was  lot  23  (NH120A-1a).  Two  lots  were  withdrawn 
because  of  listing  errors,  (mea  culpa).  When  submitted,  this  was  auction 
#119.  Somewhere  in  the  publication  process,  it  became  auction  118.  Sorry 
for  the  confusion. 


This  ‘N  That 


1.  As  you  read  this,  the  dues  program  for  2002  will  be  in  full  swing.  It  will 
be  to  your  advantage  to  respond  promptly  so  as  to  avoid  the  postal  rate 
increase  scheduled  for  the  first  of  the  year  2002.  Also,  your  response  to 
the  member  survey  will  greatly  assist  in  gathering  interested  members 
to  run  for  the  various  positions  within  the  Society  structure  necessary 
for  it’s  smooth  operation.  The  success  of  the  Society  rests  on  the  selec- 
tion of  members  willing  to  help  guide  the  Society  in  the  positions  of 
leadership. 

2.  The  number  of  ballots  submitted  in  the  election  for  the  four  Board  of 
Governors  seats  was  121,  or  about  12%  of  the  membership.  While  this 
is  the  best  ever  return,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement. 

3.  Thanks  to  all  of  you  members  who  sent  me  a copy  of  auction  116  prices 
realized.  The  CWTS  files  are  once  again  complete. 

OOPS  - Sorry  for  the  mixup 


Sterling  A.  Rachootin 

While  rereading  some  earlier  issues  of  our  Journal,  I noticed  two 
articles  written  by  me  which  were  very  similar  to  one  another.  I wondered 
how  this  came  to  pass.  After  some  thought  I finally  arived  at  the  solution  to 
this  mystery.  Here  is  the  explanation  for  the  occurrence,  and  wili  share  it 
with  you.  The  two  articles  in  question  were  titled  “Postal  History  and  the 
New  York  Store  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut”  which  appeared  in  the  Spring 
2000  edition  of  the  Journal,  Volume  34,  Number  1,  and  the  later  article  tit- 
led “Postage  Currency  - The  New  York  Store  of  Waterbury,  Connecticut” 
which  appeared  in  the  Spring  2001  edition  of  our  Journal,  Volume  35, 

Number  1.  (Concluded  on  page  34) 
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Scrimshaw  on 
Whale’s  Tooth 

Lincoln/Save  the  Union 


Originally  pictured  (poorly)  in  Volume  33,  Issue  4. 


Winter  2001  23 


Civil  War  Token  Society 
Auction  #120 


Terms  of  Sale-  Read  Carefully 

Closing  Date  26  December  2001 


1.  Send  bids  to  Dale  Cade,  26548  Mazur  Dr.,  Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275. 

2.  All  tokens  have  been  attributed  by  members.  Lots  incorrectly  attributed  or 
described  may  be  returned  within  seven  days  of  receipt  of  lots.  Reason  for 
return  must  accompany  lots. 

3.  Bids  are  to  be  made  by  lot  number  only.  Earliest  postmark  will  decide  tie  bids. 

4.  Bids  of  $10  or  more  will  be  reduced  to  10%  over  the  second  highest  bid,  or  to 
50%  of  the  bid,  whichever  is  larger.  Bids  under  $10  will  not  be  reduced. 

5.  Terms  are  cash.  Lots  will  be  sent  by  U.S.  Mail  unless  otherwise  requested. 
Bidders  will  pay  postage  and  insurance.  Payment  is  due  and  payable  upon 
receipt  of  billing. 

6 Auction  Manager  reserves  the  nght  to  withdraw  any  lot  or  to  reject  any  bid 
considered  to  be  unreasonable. 

7.  All  tokens  are  copper  unless  otherwise  specified. 

8 Abbreviations  used  are:  SCM-  Single  Card  Merchant.  SMT-  Single  Merchant 
Town. 

9.  A double  grade  on  a lot  (eg:  F/XF)  denotes  OBV/REV  grading. 

10.  Listings  are  per  FULD:  "U.S.  CIVIL  WAR  STORECARDS"  & "CIVIL  WAR 
PATRIOTIC  TOKENS". 

1 1 . Prices  realized  will  be  available  after  the  close  of  the  auction  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  bidders.  Others  requesting  the  prices  realized  list  please  include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  (SASE)  with  your  request. 

12.  Please  observe  a minimum  bid  of  $4  per  lot  unless  otherwise  indicated  in 
parentheses  ( ) following  the  lot  description.  This  is  a general  minimum  for 
the  auction,  and  does  not  imply  the  value  of  any  lot  in  the  auction.  Bid 
responsibly. 


Illinois 

1.  65A-6a  R5  VF/G  dark,  rough 
rev,  SMT 

2.  150X-1a  R3  VF 

3.  225A-1a  R3  UNO  part  red  (MB 
$15.00) 

4.  500B-1a  R2  VF  old  shallow 
gouge  rev 


5.  775A-1a  R5  VF+  dark 

6.  795A-1a  R2  XF  residue  traces, 
cud  rev  SMT 

Indiana 

7.  100-la  la  R6  VF  dark,  die 
scratch  obv,  rough  rim  & bor- 
der rev,  SMT  (MB  $65.00) 
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Bid  Sheet  Auction  No. 
Mail  bid  sheet  to: 


Dale  Cade 
26548  Mazur  Dr. 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  CA  90275 


name 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  STATE.  ZIP 
TELEPHONE ( ) 

SIGNATURE 


LOT  NO. 

BID 

LOT  NO. 

BID 

LOT  NO. 

BID 

If  the  Journal  is  ever  late  for  any  reason,  the  bidding  deadline 
for  this  auction  will  be  extended.  Bid! 


47.  630BO-1a  R1  AU  part  red 

48.  630BO-2a  R1  VF  stag  head 
rev 

49.  630BU-1a  R1  VF  red-brown 

50.  630BX-1g  lead  R2  F+A/F  dark 

51 . 630CC-4a  R2  F+  residue 
traces 

52.  630CH-3a  R7  VF 

53.  630CI-4a  R7  AU  dark  (MB 
$20.00) 

54.  760A-1d  C-N  R7  XF  stains, 
SCM  & SMT  (MB  $50.00) 

55.  890A-1a  R3  XF  usual  weak 
obv  center,  underrated 

56.  945A-1a  R3  XF  residue 
traces,  SMT 

Ohio 

57.  5A-1a  R3  VF  residues 

58.  100B-5a  R6  VG  rough  & por- 
ous 

59.  1 lOA-la  R8  VF  dark 

60.  165AW-2a  R5  F/G  very  dark, 
rough  rev 

61.  165CF-1a  R3  AU+  part  red 

62.  165CN-2a  R2  VF  dark  resi- 
dues 

63.  165DC-2a  R2  XF  dark 

64.  165ER-2a  R2  AU  tiny  clip 

65.  165EZ-12a  R6  XF  darkening 

66.  165EZ-16a  R3  XF  obv  stain, 
rev  die  break 

67.  165GB-3a  R8  F+A/G+  dark, 
residue  traces 

68.  165GR-1a  R2  F+  very  dark, 
make  an  offer 

69.  165GR-1a  R2  XF  uneven 
strike 

70.  190B-2a  R6  F very  dark,  resi- 
dues 

71.  270A-4a  R5  VF  dark,  residue 
stains,  SMT 

72.  340A-1a  R4  XF+  dark,  residue 
traces,  SMT 

73.  505A-1a  R2  XF 


74.  620A-6a  R7  AU  stains 

75.  650A-2a  R5  VF  dark,  grainy, 
SMT 

76.  860B-1a  R4  VF  dark 

77.  880A-1a  R3  XF  red-brown, 
railroad  warehouse,  under- 
rated at  R3  (MB  $50.00) 

78.  990A-1a  R2  XF  SMT 

Pennsylvania 

79.  13F-6a  R5  F dark 

80.  615A-1a  R2  VF+  residues, 
SMT 

81.  615A-1a  R2  AU  red-brown, 
residue  traces,  light  staining, 
SMT 

82.  750M-1a  R2  VF+ 

83.  765P-4a  R4  XF  stained 

Rhode  Island 

84.  700A-4a  R3  XF  dark 

Wisconsin 

85.  140A-2a  R5  VF+  SMT  (MB 
$35.00) 

86.  220C-1a  R5  VF  dark,  under- 
rated S/B  R6  (MB  $25.00) 

87.  250F-1a  R2  VF+  two  clips 
with  rim  pinches,  underrated  - 
S/B  R5 

88.  250G-1a  R7  UNC  part  red, 
masonic  rev,  SCM  (MB 
$150.00) 

89.  2501-1  a R8  VF  dark,  weak 
strike  obv,  overrated  - S/B  R6 

90.  270A-1a  R3  XF  SCM  & SMT 
(MB  $15.00) 

91 . 300G-1b  brass  R8  VF  very 
dark,  overrated  - S/B  R5  (MB 
$45.00) 

92.  310B-1a  R3  VF  dark  (MB  $15) 

93.  310C-1a  R4  F grainy  rev, 

SCM  (MB  $18.00) 
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94.  360A-1a  R6  VF+  dark,  “sign 
of  the  lion”  rev 

95.  410K-1a  R7  VF/F  dark,  rim 
pinch  obv,  SCM  (MB  $15.00) 

96.  410L-2a  R6  XF/VF  red-brown 
(MB  $30.00) 

97.  420A-2a  R4  XF  reddish,  dark 
(MB  $13.00) 

98.  450A-1a  R7  VF  dark,  over- 
rated - S/B  R6,  SCM  & SMT 
(MB  $80.00) 

99.  51 0H-1  a R5  VF  dark,  residue 
traces 

100.  510K-3a1  R6  VF  dark,  un- 
derrated - S/B  R8  (MB  $17) 

101.  510L-1a  R2  XF  dark 

102.  51 0P-1  a R6  VF+  dark,  resi- 
due traces 

103.  510Y-1a  R7  VF+  dark 

104.  510Z-1a  R4  XF  dark,  SCM 
(MB  $15.00) 

105.  510AD-1a  R4  XF  dark, 
female  warrior  rev,  SCM 
(MB  $20.00) 

106.  510AE-2a  R5  XF  dark 

107.  510AI-1a  R3  XF+  dark,  SCM 

108.  510AM-1a  R4  XF  residue 
traces,  SCM 

109.  510AO-4a  R7  VF  dark, 
incomplete  border  and  rim 
pinch  both  sides,  “TELLEE” 
error  (MB  $35.00) 

110.  510AP-4a  R5  VF+  dark, 
rusty  dies 

111.  540B-1  a R9  F+  dark  crusty 
residue,  SCM  (MB  $30.00) 

112.  620C-1a  R3  XF+  SCM  (MB 
$15.00) 

113.  620E-1a  R3  VF+ rev  die 
break,  obv  weak  opposite 
stove  rev,  underrated  - S/B 
R6,  SCM  (MB  $20.00) 

114.  620F-1a  R5  VF  stained  dark, 
obv  die  break 

115.  620F-2a  R7  XF  stained  (MB 
$30.00) 


116.  620H-1a  R3  VF+  (MB  $15) 

117.  620J-1a  R3  VF+  underrated 
at  R3,  SCM 

118.  620K-1a  R3  UNC  part  red, 
SCM  (MB  $28.00) 

119.  620M-4a  R7  XF+  (MB  $29) 

120.  620P-2a  R6  XF+  dark  (MB 
$30.00) 

121.  700B-3a  R8  VF+  residue 
traces,  tiny  rim  pinch  obv 
(MB  $70.00) 

122.  700D-2a  R5  AU  part  red  (MB 
$20.00) 

123.  700F-1a  R3  XF  red-brown, 
female  warrior  rev  (MB  $15) 

124.  770A-1a  R3  VF  residues, 
SMT 

125.  830A-1a  R5  VF  SCM  (MB 
$23.50) 

126.  900A-1a  R4  XF/VF  stained, 
SCM  & SMT 

127.  920A-1a  R3  F+  dark,  SCM 

128.  920C-1a  R3  XF  grainy  rev. 

129.  920F-1a  R4  XF+ 

130.  920G-1a  R6  VF  dark 

131.  920H-4a  R5  VF/XF  obv  cen- 
ter weak  opposite  saddle  rev 
(MB  $26.00) 

132.  920J-1a  R3  VF  reddish, 
grainy  rev 

133.  920L-1a  R3  UNC  mostly  red, 
ale  tankard  rev  (MB  $21.00) 

134.  930A-1a  R7  XF  SCM  (MB 
$115.00) 

135.  930B-1a  R6  VF  stained, 
small  clip,  probably  rarer 
than  R6,  SCM  (MB  $50.00) 

136.  930B-1a  R6  VF+  red-brown, 
residues,  rev  porosity 

137.  960A-1a  R5  F dark 

Non-Contemporary 

138.  NC-19e  white  metal,  R5  AU 
30%  bright,  rim  pinch  both 
sides 
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Patriotic 

139.  5/288a  R2  XF  residues 

140.  11 /298a  R1  XF 

141.  12/297a  R2  XF 

142.  16/30 la  R4  XF  few  weak 
letters 

143.  24/246a  R2  XF 

144.  27/365a  R3  VF+  rev  die  mis- 
aligned 

145.  34/277a  R5  VF  residue 
traces 

146.  34/278a  R5  XF  residue 
traces  & stains 

147.  36/340a  R2  VF 

148.  37/2 56a  R2  VG/F  dark, 
make  an  offer 

149.  37/434a  R1  VF+  darkening, 
residues 

150.  45/332a  R1  VF+  residue 
traces 

151.  47/332a  R1  VF+  obv  die 
break,  residue  traces 

152.  47/332a  R1  XF  clip,  retained 
die  chip  obv 

153.  47/332a  R1  UNC  part  red, 
die  break/chip  rev,  die  break 
obv 

154.  47/332a  R1  UNC  reddish, 
rev  die  rusty,  retained  die 
chip  obv 

155.  48/299a  R1  XF 

156.  51 /334a  R1  VF/XF  residue 
traces 

157.  51 /334a  R1  VF/XF 

158.  51 /342a  R1  XF  usual  weak 
date  rev 

159.  51/342a  R2  XF+ 

160.  54/342a  R1  XF  stained 

161.  54/342a  R1  XF 

162.  69/369a  R3  F probably 
cleaned,  several  old  small 
gouges  rev 

163.  81/351a  R1  XF  dark 

164.  87/356a  RIF  make  an  offer 

165.  103/375a  R4  VF  uneven 


strike 

166.  107/432a  R1  F+  dark,  make 
an  offer 

167.  1 1 0/442a  R1  AU  part  red, 
stained 

168.  11 1/340a  R3  XF  usual  weak 
strike 

169.  1 12/396a  R1  VF  stained 

170.  1 1 7/420a  R1  AU  red-brown, 
obv  die  break 

171.  11 8/41 8a  R2  XF  dark 

172.  11 8/41 8a  R2  AU  part  red, 
stained 

173.  119/398a  R1  VF  usual  weak 
rev 

174.  1 27/248a  R3  VF+ 

175.  136/397a  R1  VF  stained 

176.  1 36/397a  R1  UNC 
red-brown,  stained 

177.  137/395a  R1  VF  dark,  usual 
weak  rev 

178.  143/26 la  R1  F+  dark 

179.  164/3 12a  R1  XF 

180.  174/272a  R1  XF  darkening 

181.  176/271  a R1  VF  red-brown, 
residue  traces 

182.  180/341  a R1  F legend  gone 
obv,  make  an  offer 

183.  202/434a  R1  XF  stained,  old 
scratch  obv 

184.  202/424a  R1  XF  part  red, 
center  weak  both  sides 

185.  207/4 10a  R1  VF  residue 
traces,  rev  center  weak 

186.  2 14/41 6a  R2  VF  residues 

187.  219/320a  R1  AU  part  red, 
stained 

188.  220/322a  R1  VF+ 

189.  220/322a  R1  VF+  some  let- 
ter weakness  center  both 
sides 

190.  220/322a  R1  VF+  darkening 

191.  220/322a  R1  XF  light  stain- 
ing 

192.  220/322a  R1  XF  residue 
traces 
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193.  220/322a  R1  XF  residue 
traces 

194.  220/322a  R1  XF  darkening 

195.  220/322a  R1  XF  obv  cud, 
rev  die  filling 

196.  220/322a  R1  XF  dark,  resi- 
due stains 

197.  220/322a  R1  XF  dark 

198.  2201322a  R1  XF+  small 
green  spot  rev 

199.  221 /324a  R1  VF  center 
weakness  both  sides 

200.  221 /324a  R1  AU  part  red, 
grainy 

201.  221 /327a  R3  VF  dark,  center 
weakness  both  sides 

202.  222/325a  R2  XF+  residue 
stains 

203.  222/325b  brass  R3  AU  dark, 
residues 

204.  223,328a  R2  XF  dark,  resi- 
dues 

205.  223/328a  R2  XF+  residue 
traces 

206.  223/328a  R2  XF+  darkening, 
residue  traces 

207.  224/322a  R1  VF 

208.  224/322a  R1  XF  red  brown 

209.  224/325a  R3  XF  light  stain- 
ing 

210.  224/326a  R1  VF+  residue 
stains 

211.  224/326a  R1  VF+  dark 

212.  224/326a  R1  XF  dark 

213.  224/326a  R1  XF  residue 
stains 

214.  224/326a  R1  XF  residues 

215.  224/326a  R1  AU  part  red, 
stains 


216.  225/327a  R1  VF  residues 

217.  225/327a  R1  VF+/XF  residue 
stains 

218.  225/327a  R1  XF  dark,  resi- 
due traces 

219.  225/327a  R1  XF  dark 

220.  225A/327a  R3  VF+  residues 

221.  225A/327a  R3  XF/VF+  resi- 
dues 

222.  225A/327a  R3  XF  residues 

223.  225A/327a  R3  XF  residue 
traces 

224.  225A/327a  R3  XF 

225.  225A/327a  R3  XF  stained, 
residue  traces 

226.  225A/327a  R3  dark,  residue 
traces 

227.  225A/327a  R3  dark,  residues 

228.  225A/327a  R3  XF  dark 

229.  225A/327a  R3  XF+  residues 

230.  225A/327a  R3  XF+  red- 
brown,  residues 

231.  225A/327a  R3  XF+  red- 
brown 

232.  225A/327a  R3  AU  residue 
traces 

233.  237/423a  R1  VF  stained 

234.  241 /328a  R2  AU  part  red, 
rev  die  rusty 

235.  243/378a  R3  XF 

236.  254/434a  R3  VF  except  very 
uneven  strike 

237.  255/433a  R1  F probably 
cleaned,  make  an  offer 

END  OF  SALE 
GOOD  LUCK 


means  Self  Addressed  and  Stamped  Enve- 
lope. Use  an  SASE  when  writing  to  another 
collector  or  dealer  requesting  information. 
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CWTS  VERIFICATION  SERVICE 

NOTICE  OF  POLICY 

The  following  policy  and  terms  will  be  observed  by  the  Society's  Verifica- 
tion Service.  Please  read  carefully  before  submitting  specimens  to  the 

Verification  Officer. 

1 . The  verification  service  is  presently  performed  at  no  charge  to  members 
of  the  CWTS.  In  the  future,  a charge  may  be  necessary  and  will  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors. 

2.  Examination  of  specimens  submitted  by  nonmembers  of  the  CWTS  will 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Verification  Officer. 

3.  No  more  than  four  specimens  in  one  package  will  be  accepted  by  the 
Service  without  prior  correspondence  with  the  Verification  Officer. 

4.  A stated  value  by  the  owner  is  required  for  each  specimen  submitted  to 
the  Service.  The  CWTS  cannot  be  responsible  for  return  insurance 
without  this  value  submitted.  All  specimens  will  be  returned  by  insured 
or  Registered  insured  mail. 

5.  All  specimens  must  be  submitted  in  a 2 x 2 vinyl  or  Mylar  flips.  The 
Service  cannot  be  responsible  for  specimens  in  special  holders  or  card- 
board, stapled  holders.  (This  requirement  will  protect  against  possible 
damage  on  removal.)  Specimens  will  usually  be  removed  from  holder 
by  the  Service.  Most  will  have  a specific  gravity  determination.  This 
requires  the  token  be  submerged  in  water. 

6.  Unless  permission  is  specifically  denied  on  the  request,  the  Service 
may  do  a touchstone  test  on  the  edge  of  the  token.  This  will  usually  be 
done  to  differentiate  copper,  brass,  and  copper-nickel. 

7.  The  submitter  should  state  the  specific  information  or  question  to  be 
answered  regarding  the  specimen. 

8.  The  Verification  Service  will  not  assign  a rarity  to  any  new  find.  A copy 
of  the  new  find  certificate  will  be  submitted  to  the  editor  of  the  new 
Store  Card  catalogue  edition  and/or  to  the  editor  of  the  Patriotic  cata- 
logue. The  assignment  of  rarity  can  be  more  accurately  done  by  the 
editorial  cataloguing  staff. 

9.  All  specimens  must  be  accompanied  by  a properly  filled  in  request  form 
(copies  available  in  this  or  previous  "Journal"  editions). 

10.  Six  weeks  must  be  allowed  for  return  of  specimens. 
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CWTS  VERIFICATION  SERVICE 


The  CWTS  sponsors  a verification  service.  If  you  would  like  an  indepen- 
dent opinion  regarding  a Civil  War  token,  submit  the  following  form  with 
each  token  to: 


CWTS  Verification  Services 

c/o  Dave  Bowers  Box  1224  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

(You  may  copy  this  form) 


Request  for  Verification 


Name 

(Last) 

Address 


(First) 


CWTS  Member  Yes No 

Token  Attribution  (FULD  numbers  and  metal) 

Owner's  Value 

From  Whom  Acquired 

Specific  Opinion  Request  (e.g.genuine?,  attribution?,  planchet  metal?, 
error?) 


PERMISSION  IS  IS  NOT  GRANTED  FOR  A TOUCHSTONE 

TEST  TO  BE  PERFORMED. 

I understand  and  acknowledge  that  any  opinion  rendered  by  the  CWTS 
Verification  Service  on  the  authenticity  or  condition  of  the  item  submitted 
herewith  represents  a considered  judgment  by  the  examiners.  Verification 
does  not,  however,  constitute  a guarantee  that  the  item  is  genuine,  and 
neither  guarantees  that  others  will  not  reach  different  conclusions.  The 
item  will  be  examined  with  nondestructive  testing  techniques  available  and 
will  be  judged  by  examiners  based  upon  information  available  to  them,  but 
no  warranties  are  expressed  or  implied  from  any  opinion  rendered  in  con- 
sequence of  this  application. 

Date 

Signature 
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THE  GENERAL  STORE 
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Police,  Sheriff  and  Marshall  (Law  badges)  wanted.  Send  photocopy  and 
asking  price.  Sullivan,  Box  1204,  Church  St.  Sta.,  New  York,  NY  10008- 
1204 

48  Page  Fixed  Price  List  of  tokens  and  paper  Americana.  Always  CWTs 
and  related  items  included.  List  free  for  asking.  Norman  Peters,  Box  29, 
Lancaster,  NY  14086. 

Over  30  books  on  tokens  and  paper  money  for  sale.  Send  SASE  for  list. 
George  Springer,  2427  Ninth  St.,  SW,  Canton,  OH  44710-1806.  Ph.  (330) 
456-8519.  grgspringer@aol.com 

WANTED:  Story  & Southworthand  other  New  York  off-metals  for  personal 
collection.  Please  contact  Jeff  Shelton  at  212-469-7114. 

WANTED:  Civil  War  Store  Card  tokens  from  Missouri.  Also  other  Civil 
War  items  from  Missouri.  Gary  Crepp,  P.O.  Box  57,  Altenburg,  MO  63732. 
Ph  573-824-5713. 


WANTED:  SMALL  CIVIL  WAR  MERCHANT  ENVELOPES  USED  TO 
HOLD  POSTAGE  STAMPS  AND  CIRCULATED  AS  CHANGE.  ANY  MER- 
CHANT ANY  CONDITION.  BOB  JONES,  PO  BOX  461,  DAHLGREN,  VA 
22448  PHONE  (540)  663-2091.  (Exp  4/05) 

Wanted:  Detroit  CWTs  Perkins  Hotel  and  W.  Perkins,  Jr.  Wm.  David 
Perkins,  5300  E.  Nichols  Dr.,  Littleton,  CO  80122-3892.  E-mal: 
perkinswd@yahoo.com. 

Wanted:  Michigan  CWTs.  Please  indicate  condition  and  price.  Thank  you. 
Michael  L.  Taylor  (#3277),  3838  Audrey  Rae  Ln.,  Howell,  Ml  48843-6605. 
Ph  517-545-0587  (Exp  4/02) 

Note  New  Numbers!  Phone  517-423-8951,  Fax  517^24-9146.  Paul 
Cunningham,  Box  One,  Tecumseh,  Ml  49286. 
www.cunninghamexonumia.com 

Collectors  are  invited  to  run  their  ads  for  more  than  one  issue.  Just  let  us 
know!.  Send  ad  copy  to  the  publisher. 
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Civil  War  Sutler  Tokens  and  Cardboard  Scrip 

by  David  E.  Schenkman 

This  profusely  illustrated  hardbound  volume  (81/2x1 1 format)  catalogs  nearly 
500  tokens  (many  of  which  have  never  previously  been  listed)  plus  98  varieties 
of  cardboard  scrip.  Complete  descriptions,  rarity  scale,  information  on  die 
sinkers,  historical  notes,  and  much  more  is  included. 

Price  $35.00,  plus  $2.50  shipping  (MD.  residents  add  5%  sales  tax). 
Autographed  on  request. 

Turtle  Hill  Book  Co. 

P.O.  Box  265 
Bryantown,  MD  206 1 7 


^ron^h^Publish^ 

Is  your  address  correct?  Does  it  include  the  nine  diget  zip 
code?  Do  you  have  a common  name  like  Horace  Schlammersdorf? 
Why  not  make  sure  that  our  Secretary  has  your  middle  initial  for  the 
mailing  address?  Please  send  in  your  renewals  on  time!  Doing 
otherwise  means  the  poor,  overworked  publisher  has  to  remove  your 
name  from  the  list  and  then  replace  it  again  when  your  dues  come  in. 


Buying:  Civil  War  Tokens 

Urgently  need  nice  material.  Whole  collections,  singles,  duplicates  -- 
everything  purchased!  Special  need  for  rare  dies,  rare  die 
combinations,  rare  towns,  off-metals,  overstrikes. 

Ship  for  our  fast  check  offer.  No  one  pays  more! 

C & D Gale  Dept.  T 2404  Berwyn  Rd.  Wilmington,  DE  19810 
Phone:  (302)  478-0872  Fax:  (302)  478-6866  E-Mail:  CDGaIe@dol.net 


CIVIL  WAR  TOKENS  (CWTS) 

HARD  TIMES  TOKENS  (HTTS) 

CWTs  were  issued  to  ease  the  coin  shortage  cuased  by  the  Civil  War.  HTTs  were  issued 
during  the  pditical/monetary  crisis  of  Andrew  jackson  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  They  are  all  a 
fascinating  part  of  American  History  Send  $12.00  for  a sample  CWT,  $12.00  for  a sample 
HTT,  or  $24.00  for  a sample  of  each  plus  a copy  of  our  catalog  (Please  add  $2.00  for 
Postage  and  Handling  to  all  orders.) 

A & R Coins 
Dept.  C.  Box  8308 
New  Fairfield,  CT  06812 
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Feuchtwanger  Tokens  Wanted 

I am  collecting  and  studying  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  one-cent  and  three- 
cent  tokens  circa  1837,  classifying  them  by  die  varieties  and  die  states. 
I would  be  pleased  to  examine  any  items  sent  to  me  and  will  make  an 
attractive  (in  my  opinion)  cash  offer  for  any  that  I can  use,  and  in  any 
event  will  return  postpaid  any  that  I cannot  use,  paying  the  roundtrip 
postage. 

I seek  the  familiar  1-cent  and  3-cent  pieces  dated  1837,  store  cards  or 
anything  else  bearing  the  Feuchtwanger  name.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered  personally  and  promptly.  Thank  you  for  your  interest! 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 
Wolfeboro,  NH 
03894-1224 
Phone:  603-569-5095 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

: barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 


OOPS  (Concluded  from  page  22) 

While  attending  the  ANA  Convention  in  Portland,  Oregon,  I met  our 
published,  Paul  Cunningham  there,  and  he  informed  me  that  his  computer 
went  down  and  that  he  lost  some  of  the  articles  I had  already  written. 
Undeterred,  I went  back  to  my  mechanical  typewriter  and  tried  to  recon- 
struct the  missing  articles  to  the  best  of  my  memory.  I rewrote  several  of 
them  and  resubmitted  them  for  publication.  They  remained  on  the  back 
burner  for  many  months  with  Paul,  and  in  the  interim,  one  of  the  earlier 
articles  was  evidently  found  and  published.  A year  later  to  the  day,  a simi- 
lar article  with  a slightly  different  title  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

This  is  just  a case  in  point  to  prove  that  perfaction  doesn’t  exist, 
even  in  our  fine  Journal.  I assure  you  that  it  was  not  done  by  me  as  my 
response  to  sour  grapes.  I enjoy  sharing  thoughts  and  ideas  with  you,  and 
these  articles  were  not  designed  to  be  a rehash  of  an  article  that  should 
have  won  an  award.  I can  happily  report  that  the  Society  has  been  most 
gracious  to  me,  having  bestowed  upon  me  first,  second,  and  third  place 
literary  awards  for  past  articles.  I do  not  cast  blame  on  our  hard  working 
volunteer  officers  and  governors  whose  efforts  insure  that  this  fine  society 
survives.  I applaud  their  efforts  and  extend  thanks  to  their  dedicated  ser- 
vice to  the  society  and  to  all  of  you,  our  membership. 
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Indiana  Merchant  Issuers 
of  Civil  War  Tokens 

Business  History  from  City 
Directories  and  County  Histories 

compiled  by  William  E.  Hamm 

178pp,  softcover,  1993 

Still  available!  $10  retail,  $7.50  CWT  members 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  ME  04032 


Revised  Author  Suggestions  | 


Authors  are  urged  to  use  computer  generated  material  as  much  as 
possible  when  preparing  articles  for  future  Journals.  The  publisher  has  the 
capability  of  dealing  with  any  popular  computer  format;  this  has  and  will 
continue  to  save  money  for  the  Society  when  the  author  is  able  to  utilize 
the  same.  The  author  is  requested  to  send  disc  and  hard  copy  to  the  pub- 
lisher; a printed  copy  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  also.  Also,  data  may  be 
sent  to  the  Publisher  as  an  attachment  with  an  e-mail  (send  to  cunning- 
hamchips@hotmail.com).  Original  pictures  are  welcomed,  when  they  are 
available.  Artwork  should  be  sent  in  its  original  form;  copies  may  be  used 
if  originals  are  not  available.  All  photos  and  original  material  will  be 
returned  to  the  owner.  Note:  THE  AUTHOR’S  OR  PUBLISHER’S  PER- 
MISSION MUST  BE  OBTAINED  WHEN  ANY  COPYRIGHTED  MATERIAL 
IS  COPIED! 

Those  who  submit  typewritten  material  are  urged  to  use  a new  rib- 
bon when  preparing  articles.  We  use  a text  scanner  for  such  copy  and  we 
get  better  results  when  a new  ribbon,  and  a clean  machine,  are  used  by 
the  author! 


THE  CIVIL  WAR  TOKEN 
COLLECTORS  GUIDE 

INCLUDING 

COMPLETE  10,000+  PATRIOTIC  AND 
STORE  CARD  VALUATION  GUIDE 

Offers  strategies  on  how  to  collect  by  Die  rarity. 
Merchant  Themes,  and  Town  Ratings 
Introducing  the  new  T-RATING!!!  Used  when 
determining  basal  town  valuation  and  collectibility. 

Book  will  be  released  on  December  1,  2001  at  the 

BALTIMORE 

COIN  AND  CURRENCY  CONVENTION 

6x9  Format  available  in  softbound  $27,  hardbound 
$37,  and  hardbound  limited  pedigree  town  edition 
$40.  Free  shipping  for  all  CWTS  members.  Please 
visit  online,  call,  or  write  for  bulk  discounts,  pedigree 
list  or  any  other  information. 

Bryon  Kanzinger 
552  Canterbury  Road 
Jeffersonville,  PA  19403 
(610)  539-4859 

valleyforgecoins@civilwartoken.com 
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Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens  (Fuld) 

4th  Edition  359pp  Hardcover 
Retail  $25.00  Member  price  $17.50 

U.S.  Civil  War  Storecards  (Fuld) 

2nd  Edition  615pp  Hardcover  $85.00 

Listings  Update  of  Patriotic  Civil  War  Tokens 

1st  Ed.  124pp  soft 
Retail  $7.50  Member  price  $5.00 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Reprints 
Vol.  I (1967-1972)  560pp  Vol.  II  (1973-1976)  548pp 
Vol.  Ill  (1977-1982)  724pp  Vol.  IV  (1982-1986)  690pp 
Hardcover  (any)  $25.00  Member  price  @$1 7.50 
Member  Special  - When  ordered  at  the  same  time: 
Any  Two  Journal  Reprints  - $25;  any  three  - $40;  all 

four  - $50 

Civil  War  Token  Society  Journal  Back  Issues 
Many  Issues  sold  out,  write  for  availability  for  specific 
issues  Retail  @ $3.00  Member  price  @ $2.50; 
Member  Special-  5 issues  $10.00 

Dealer  Discounts  available  on  all  books-write 

Make  check  out  to:  CWTS  and  include  membership 

number  for  discount 

Jud  Petrie  - Book  Manager 
Box  403 

Freeport,  Maine  04032 
exonumist@aol.com 


WANTED 


Wealth  of  the  South  Mulings  Bolen  Tokens 
Merriam  Tokens  and  Medals 
R-8  to  R-10  CW  Store  Cards  and  Patriotics 


For  my  own  personal  reference  collection  (which  I began  in 
1955,  adding  CWT  beginning  in  1957;  in  1960  I was  a founder  of  the 
Token  and  Medal  Society).  I would  like  to  buy  especially  choice,  rare, 
and  interesting  specimens  in  all  metals.  There  are  thousands  of  CWT 
I still  need! 

In  addition,  I would  like  "go-withs"  relating  to  John  A. 
Bolen,  Joseph  Merriam,  and  any  other  Civil  War  era  die  sinker 
(Stanton,  Murdock,  Lanphear,  Bridgens,  et  aJ.)  - such  things  as 
advertisements,  scrip,  correspondence,  or  anything  else 
contemporary  to  the  1860s. 

If  you  will  describe  and  price  what  you  have,  I will  give  an 
immediate  decision  and,  if  I make  a purchase,  immediate  payment  in 
full. 

Dave  Bowers 
Box  1224 

Wolfeboro,  NH  03894-1224 
Fax:  603-569-5319 

e-mail:  barndoor@bowersandmerena.com 


